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PREFACE. 



I have undertaken this little work in com- 
pliance with representations made to me of the 
want, which is very generally felt, of a series of 
" Tales for Sunday Reading," at once interesting 
and instructive to those for whom they are de- 
signed. I know of no tales which can for a 
moment compare with those of the Bible as re- 
gards either of the requirements above mentioned. 
But the extreme brevity of the Sacred Narrative 
in some instances — the absence of explanation 
and comment in others — and in others, again, the 
obscurity arising from expressions in our English 
version, which have become obsolete or changed 
in meaning — prevent youthful readers from real- 
izing them as vividly as would otherwise be the 



Preface. 

case. I have, therefore, endeavoured to reproduce 
them in a shape attractive to this class, but with- 
out, I sincerely trust, any sacrifice of the simple 
truthfulness of Holy Writ. I have also added 
such comment as seemed necessary to elucidate 
their full meaning, or guard against dangerous 
misapprehension of it. 

There certainly has never been an age when it 
was more essential than it is in the present, that 
the young should thoroughly understand, un- 
hesitatingly believe, and reverently love the Holy 
Scriptures, which alone can make them wise unto 
salvation. It is in the earnest hope that this book 
may serve, in however humble a degree, to work 
these results, that I now lay it before the public. 

H. C. A. 



Bromley College, October, 1865. 
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SUNDAYS AT ENCOMBE. 



THE VICAR'S FIRESIDE. 

* Me. Mason, the Vicar of Encombe, lived in one of 
the prettiest parsonages in the county of Kent. No* 
one had ever been known to raise any other objection to 
it, than that it was too small ; and as Mr. Mason had but 
two children and a limited income, that was a fault of 
which he at least did not complain. It was built oh 
the slope of a hill descending to the banks of a little 
river ; along which were scattered the cottages which 
contained the majority of the Vicar's parishioners* 
On the farther side of this stream appeared the woods 
of Encombe Park, clothing with rich verdure the corre- 
sponding slope to that on which the parsonage stood; 
and high up, embowered among the trees, the tall chim* 
neys and dormer windows of Encombe Hall, the ancea* 
tral seat of the Latimers for many generations past. 

The southern frontage of the parsonage presented, 
three gables, two of which were occupied by the 
drawing-room ; and the third, containing a deep bay 
window, the dining-room — or rather the room in* 
which, the family took their meals for the uses tc* 
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2 Sundays ut Encombe: 

which it was put, were more numerous and important 
than that of a mere refectory. As it was the largest 
in the house, it was natural that Mr. Mason's books 
should find refuge there : they being far too numerous 
to be housed in the little snug study, in which the 
Vicar received his parishioners. The long rows of 
octavos and quartos gave it such a warm comfortable 
look, that during the winter months the family were 
unwilling to exchange it after dinner, for the colder 
dignity of the drawing-room. It had also from the 
first been selected for the school-room ; so that there 
were few hours in the day when Mrs. Mason might 
not be found there. Against the wall hung Christian 
Knowledge prints of animals, several maps, and one 
or two water coloured drawings ; executed by Mrs. 
Mason in the days of her youth, and treasured rather as 
family relics, than for their artistic excellence. Itwaa 
not quite the room certainly for a fashionable dinner 
party : but the Masons kept little company, and those 
who did occasionally partake of their hospitality were 
for the most part old and intimate friends, who pre* 
ferred the domestic cheerfulness of its decorations to 
any other garniture. 

On one side of the parsonage — the churchyard 
being separated from the Vicar's flower garden only 
by a rustic fence — rose the tower, nave, and chancel 
of the parish church. In common with almost all its 
brethren in the archdeaconry — might it not be said, 
in common with almost all throughout this realm of 
England ? — it had recently undergone restoration, and 
in this instance it had really been restoration, and not 
destruction. It was a well-proportioned little build* 
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ing; the chancel early English, the nave and tower 
perpendicular: as is the case with so many of our 
country churches. The inside was fitted with plain 
oak benches — all of the same size and pattern — in 
the front ranks of which sat Sir Percy Latimer and 
his family, and on the hindmost, old Isaac Cobb and 
Bachael Chivers, and such others of the denizens of 
the neighbouring workhouse, as had license to attend 
Encombe Church, whensoever they were equal to 
walking the distance. All honour to the teaching of 
those " plain open oak benches, all of the same size 
and pattern." They are worth a hundred tracts on 
the duty of attending church, or treble that number 
of sermons against dissent. It will take many a year 
to eradicate the spirit engendered by the ancient 
high-shouldered squire's' pew, its carpeted floor, and 
its brass-railed and curtained sides, with the narrow 
bench for the poor under the organ gallery, or in the 
corner of the belfry. It will take a long time ; for 
the English peasant, when he has fairly imbibed an 
idea, is as slow to part with it, as he was to take it in. 
But he will realize the meaning of the change some 
day, and it will have no trifling effect upon his church- 
manship, as our children will live to acknowledge. 

During the summer months Mr. Mason had his 
second service at half-past six in the evening. That 
hour suited a large number of his parishioners ; who 
lived at a distance from the church, and liked the twi- 
light stroll across the meadows and along the path 
by the brook. But as soon as the evenings began to 
close in, and it became too chilly, for the older folks 
at all events, to venture out at so late an hour, Mr. 

B 2 
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Mason changed the time to half-past |three o'clock : 
which arrangement continued till the opening flowers 
and bursting hedges gave token that winter had once 
more passed away. 

One Sunday evening late in December, some six or 
seven weeks after the regular autumnal change in the 
services had been made, the Vicar and his wife were 
seated over the dining-room fire, resting after the 
labours of the day. The two children, George and 
Mary, had gone to bed ; and Mr. Mason's nephew, 
Clement "Williams, was passing a few days with hia 
friend, Ralph Latimer, at the Hall. So the clergy- 
man and his wife had no other company than that 
of the Curate, a young man recently in orders, who 
had come in to tea. 

" My dear," began Mrs. Mason, as the servant closed 
the door after the removal of the supper tray, " I 
want to have some talk with you about the children. 
X can't find any means of occupying them satisfac- 
torily on Sunday evenings. You see, it is very well 
during the summer months. We get a walk in the 
afternoon, and the evening service lasts till past 
eight o'clock, and then comes supper, and they go 
to bed. But at this time of the year there are two 
hours and a half at least — nearer three, indeed — be- 
tween afternoon church and supper. They must not 
be out — at all events Mary must not — for above an 
hour of that time ; and I do not know how to employ 
the rest in a manner suitable to the day." 

" Tou can read a chapter in the Bible to them, or 
make them read it to you," suggested Mr. Mason. 

" So I can, but I don't think it would answer the 
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purpose. You see, George is not yet fifteen years 
old, and Mary little more than thirteen. Well, they 
have been twice to church to-day, and have learned 
their collects, and said their catechism. That is a 
very considerable strain on their attention. It is very 
well, if they are able to keep that up^ but I do not 
think it would be wise to require more of them." 

" "Well, I have no doubt you are right there," said 
Mr. Mason. " Get some good Sunday book, then, 
and read that to them — something that will interest 
them, and yet be in keeping with the day." 

" Just so," returned his wife, " if I could only get 
such a book. But you would be surprised, Charles, 
if you knew what a difficulty there is in finding the 
kind of thing which I want. A regular story, just as 
one would read to them on other days, we should 
hardly like ; for we both feel that a difference ought to 
be made betwixt Sunday and week-day reading. But 
the regular Sunday books are too much of lesson books 
— that is, they are so with a few exceptions, which I 
have already used up. But I have an idea in my head 
which I want you to help me in carrying out." 

" What is it, my dear ? " said the clergyman. 

" I want you to tell the children the Bible stories 
—you know how fond they are of getting you to tell 
them stories. Tell them as you would tell any other 
stories from history. Illustrate them by particulars 
of the scenery, costume, and manners belonging to the 
times referred to. I think you would find they would 
interest George and Mary, and Clement too, as long 
as he is with us ; and you would be giving them useful 
instruction at the same time." 
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questions, and the multitude of books which are put 
forth by able writers, — each of which impugn some 
long-credited statement of Scripture, — render silence 
on the subject useless. Boys will read these books, 
for many of them are undoubtedly full of interest for 
the young, as well as for the old. Again, they hear 
them spoken of in society, and are quite capable of 
taking in the ideas suggested, though not of compre- 
hending the whole question." 

" Tou are right, sir," said Mr. Matthews. " One 
is startled every day by the appearance of some new 
book, which denies something, to the best of my know* 
ledge, never questioned before. And young people 
read them too. I found my pupil, your nephew, one 
day last month in my study, deep in Hugh Miller's 
* Chapter about the Flood.' I was rather sorry at 
the time that I had left the book on my table." 

" I do not know that you need have been that. As 
I said before, you cannot keep these things from boys 
of his age ; and the only thing to be done is to furnish 
them with an antidote to the mischief. The great 
danger of the present day in the education of the 
young, appears to me to be that the reason is culti- 
vated without restraint, and made man's absolute 
guide in all things." 

"I am not sure that I understand you, sir," said 
the Curate. " Is not reason given to man to be as fully 
developed as his capacity admits of P and is it not also 
designed to be man's guide ?" 

"Doubtless, and so are man's impulses and affec- 

*™us. These too are intended to be disciplined to 

1 proper use, and in many things to help in direct- 
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ing man's daily ways. But we all know what would 
come of indulging the passions, or the affections 
either, without due regulation; and I cannot see that 
less mischief is likely to arise from the unbounded 
indulgence (for that, after all, is the true word) of the 
intellect." 

"You mean," said Mrs. Mason, "that there are 
certain topics which it must not presume to handle 
freely?" 

" I mean," said the Vicar, " that in matters of Di- 
vine revelation it must submit itself wholly to the 
authority of faith. Faith cannot usurp the office of 
reason; nor reason that of faith, without grievous 
mischief ensuing. Season is concerned wholly with 
matters which it is capable of comprehending — faith, 
with those which it is not. As soon as a thing can be 
fully and rationally explained, it ceases, strictly speak- 
ing, to be a matter of faith at all. The knowledge 
again, derived from human reasoning, is, and always 
will be, more or less mixed with doubt. That derived 
from revelation contains no such mixture — it must 
be absolute truth : if it were not, it would be absolute 
falsehood. Eeason may be indeed of service in com- 
bating and disproving the assaults made on faith. 
But in general, the weak, well-meant attempts to re- 
concile the statements of revelation with the deductions 
of human science, have done more mischief than the 
open assaults of unbelievers." 

" No," resumed Mr. Mason, " the young must be 
taught that the first thing is to accept the revelation 
of God by faith, as absolutely true ; and that they 
must not suffer any conclusions of reason to disturb 
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that faith. If the two seem irreconcileable, that is the 
fault of imperfect reason, not of divine faith. When 
the former shall be made perfect, the two will fully 
accord. Till then, they never can." 

" And do you hold, sir/' asked Mr. Matthews, " that 
the study of all subjects which affect, or seem to affect, 
the credibility of the Bible narrative, ought to be 
avoided as unlawful ? " 

" Certainly not," returned the Vicar. " God has 
not only never forbidden their study ; but, to my mind, 
means us to study them. Only let a man handle 
them with a reverent recollection, that he is not 
only as one groping his way through the dim twilight 
to a distant light, while he regards revelation as 
the fulness of noon itself; but further, that he can 
never of himself, by any amount of study, attain to 
the latter. To take an illustration of my meaning — 
reason professes to demonstrate, from examination 
of the strata of the earth, that it took untold millions 
of years to produce them. Bevelation declares that 
Almighty God made the earth in six days. Now faith 
believes the latter statement, simply because revelation 
has made it. It may call in reason, indeed, to plead 
on its side also, and show that the inference of the 
Geologist (supposing it to be drawn from a full ex- 
amination of facts) only proved that it would have 
taken the time named to produce the earth according 
to the ordinary processes of nature, but not that it 
did take that time. The earth was not made by or- 
dinary process, but by miracle ; and the analysis of 
miracle must of necessity be fallacious ; because such 
analysis proceeds according to laws, from which it is 
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the very essence of miracle to be exempt. Let us 
suppose that a Chemist had analyzed one of the Loaves 
produced at the feeding of the five thousand, or a 
Surgeon the Scar of Malchus's severed ear. Doubtless 
each could have told, with tolerable accuracy, how long 
it would take to produce the one, or heal the .other. 
But each would have been wrong as regarded the time 
it did take : which was in both instances only a single 
moment. Substitute for the Chemist and the Loaf, or 
the Surgeon and the Scar — the Geologist and the 
World; and you will see the application. Faith, ob- 
serve, may urge this, or the like, for the satisfaction of 
others, but does not require it. But we have got some- 
what away from the topic on which we were engaged* 
I think I will try your idea, my dear ; but it would be 
better that I should write the stories than tell them. 
You can read them aloud to the children; and we 
can talk over them afterwards. Clement will return 
from the Hall before the end of the week, and there- 
fore we can begin next Sunday. I should like him to 
be present. He is almost seventeen and an intelligent 
lad; and, I think, wants this sort of thing more than 
the others. Matthews, I hope you will come up and 
join our party whenever you can." 

Accordingly, on the following Sunday, when the tea- 
things had been removed, and the party had gathered 
round the lire, Mrs. Mason announced her intention 
of reading them a story that evening of papa's writing 
— which was received with equal surprise and delight. 
Before she commenced Mr. Mason gave them a short 
explanation of the plan he intended to pursue in the 
tales which he wrote for them. 
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" The authorities which I shall take," he said, " are 
to begin with — our received version of the Bible ; 
which, of course, stands first. Next, there is the 
Septuagint, that is to say, the Greek translation of 
the Old Testament, made by the Alexandrian Jews in 
the time of Ptolemy, B.C. 277. Thirdly, the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch, which very nearly agrees with our 
Bible, though differing here and there. Fourthly, 
the Jewish historians, Josephus and Philo, who, next 
to the versions of Holy Scripture itself, are the safest 
authorities ; though it should always be remembered 
that there is a great distinction to be drawn between 
them. Next, there are such writers as Herodotus 
the Greek, B.C. 445 ; Berosus the Babylonian, and 
Manetho the Egyptian, B.C. 260; Statius the geo- 
grapher, in the reign of Domitian ; and a few others of 
less authority. Lastly, there are the traditions pre- 
served by the Jews themselves, and the ancient Fathers 
of the Church ; as well as the researches of modern 
travellers and scholars. Every circumstance I relate to 
you will be derived from one or other of these sources ; 
and I shall endeavour as much as possible to distin- 
guish between them. Now, mamma, read us the first 
story." 



FIBST SUNDAY. 

THE FIBSI GBA.VE. 

A man and a woman were seated under the shade of 
some cedars, contemplating the scene spread out before 
them. This consisted of a stretch of meadow land, 
bounded in the distance by a lake, into which the 
waters of a broad stream discharged themselves. On 
the banks of this latter, at the point of its con- 
fluence with the lake, a cabin of logs had been con- 
structed ; the ground round which had been brought 
into some cultivation, though evidently not . without 
severe labour. Herds of sheep and oxen might also 
be seen grazing over the pasture land : which was pro- 
tected on the one side by the river, and on the other 
by a dense grove of palm trees, growing so closely 
together, that it would have been difficult to force a 
passage through them. Except where artificial means 
had been employed to overcome the sterility of the 
land, or where the waters of the river nourished the 
growth of the long rank grass, the face of the country 
was singularly bare and bleak. Thorns and thistles 
grew on every side, exhausting the meagre soil, and 
impressing the spectator with a sense of desolation 
and barrenness. Overhead the prospect was far more 
genial. The sky was of the deepest tint of blue, 
relieved only by light fleecy vapours, which were in- 
terposed as a screen against the heat of the sun ; for 
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never as yet had rain-cloud passed between the sky 
and the earth; and the cooling mists, which arose 
morning and evening from the ground, alone irrigated 
its surface. It formed a strong contrast with the 
aspect of the earth. Perhaps the man so felt it ; for 
he soon raised his eyes from the contemplation of 
the lake and meadow, and fixed them on the blue 
expanse above him, illumined by the glorious sun, 
Which had now nearly reached the meridian. 

But lovely as the sky appeared, many would have 
thought that the pair, who sat beneath the cedar trees, 
were yet more worthy of observation. The appear- 
ance of the man, who was clad only in a tunic made 
from the skin of some wild animal, was majestic and 
imposing in the extreme. He was in the full prime 
and flower of life, and the perfection of his frame such 
as has never been reproduced on earth. Every limb 
was exquisitely moulded; every sinew and muscle 
displayed the faultless symmetry, which the artist 
labours to produce anew on stone or canvas. It was 
in truth the workmanship of God Himself; not having 
grown from the feebleness of infancy, or having been 
subjected to disease and casualty through a long term 
of years, as are the bodies of other men ; but created 
in an hour, and in all its completeness, by the Hand 
of the Great Workman Himself. The noble features 
harmonized with the shapely limbs. Intellect sate 
enthroned on the forehead. Truth was legible in the 
clear full eye ; beneficence in the play of the features. 
He looked in very truth that wherein he had been 
made, and which, though fallen, he still remained— the 
veritable Image of God. 
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7 He was sitting, as has been already said, contem- 

t plating the scene around and above him ; and the ex- 

^ pression of his features, though grave, was not sad. 

t But the lovely face of the woman, whose beauty was 

, as pre-eminently remarkable as his manly strength 

j and dignity, was clouded evidently by some painful 

, thought. She did not speak, or appear to notice 

. that once or twice her companion addressed her. Her 

eye was fixed on a distant grove, near which might be 

g seen two men walking together engaged in converse — 

one carrying a shepherd's crook, the other bearing 

a rude mattock on his shoulder. At length her hus- 

^ band remarked her silence, and turning half round, 

< looked her in the face. 

, "Wherefore art thou sad?" he said. Then, as he 

' noticed the direction of her glances, he continued, 

| "Art thou still haunted by the fears, which thou 

spakest of some few days since ? Nay, be comforted. 
I heard our eldest-born invite his brother to walk 
with him in the fields, as though there were peace 
between them." 

"Yea, I heard him," she returned, "and the voice 
in which he spake, thrilled my soul with terror. Oh, 
my husband, it was but yesterday, as thou knowest, 
that they offered their sacrifices at the appointed 
time to the Lord. Cain brought the first fruits of 
his fields ; and Abel a lamb, the firstling of his flock, 
as they are wont to do. I was near at hand, and saw 
all, though they knew it not. When the gifts had 
been laid on the two altars which they had erected, a 
flame of fire came down from heaven and consumed 
the offering of Abel ; but upon the altar of Cain there 
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fell no fire. It stood in the midst, dark, cold, and 
unhonoured. Our youngest-born would fain hare 
advised and comforted his brother ; but he answered 
him wildly and fiercely, and his wrath seemed but to in- 
crease with each successive word ; until Abel at length 
turned sorrowfully away. After he was gone, our 
eldest-born stood leaning against his altar, brooding, 
I could see, over dark and perilous thoughts. I would 
have come forth and spoken with him; but at the same 
moment I heard Him — our Maker, thou knowest, and 
our Lord — I heard Him close at hand conversing 
with our son. ' Why art thouwroth ? ' said the Divine 
Voice, ' and why is thy countenance fallen ? If thou 
doest well, shalt thou not be accepted ? And if thon 
doest not well, sin lieth at the door.' " 

" Ay," interrupted Adam, sadly, " thou and I know 
that full well. But say on." 

" There was little more. The Lord spake to him of 
Abel his brother, and bade him remember that he 
was the elder, and should retain the birthright if he 
forfeited it not by disobedience. I left the spot with- 
out saying ought to our son ; for how should I presume 
to add to what the Lord had spoken? Yet is my heart 
very sorrowful, for I could see that his bitterness was. 
not softened." 

The father sighed deeply. "It is the working of 
the Curse," he said. " We were warned of it by the 
Lord, and He cannot lie ; yet there is the promise of 
deliverance and pardon." 

" Tea," said Eve, more sadly than before, " there 
is the promise that my ' Seed shall bruise the head of 
the Serpent ' that betrayed us. Thou rememberest 
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when Cain, our first-born, came into tbe world, how' 
my heart leaped at that promise. I deemed that he 
was the chosen instrument of that work of mercy 
and in the joy of that assurance, 1 named him my 
'possession' — my blessing, which I had gotten from 
the Lord. Alas ! when by slow degrees we learned 
that that hope was vain, in the bitterness of our 
hearts we called our second-born 'vanity.' I fear 
that name will prove the truer of the two." 

At this moment a ray of light, from a small opening 
in the branches of the cedars, fell on the turf at their 
feet, showing that the sun was directly overhead. They 
rose immediately. 

' " It is the hour of prayer," Adam said, with evident 
relief. "Let us go and lay this trouble before the 
Lord." 

They passed down the slope of the hill ; and enter- 
ing a narrow path, which ran through the grove of 
palms, pursued it in silence for some minutes. Pre- 
sently they emerged on the farther side, and ascended 
a slight eminence, when a strange and glorious scene 
presented itself to their eyes. At their feet was dis- 
covered a broad plain, reaching far out to the limit of 
the horizon. Through the midst of this rolled two 
stately rivers, uniting their waters into one channel 
for a considerable distance, and then dividing into two 
heads again, and passing off into opposite directions. 
On either side of the single stream there appeared a 
garden — of such wonderful richness and beauty, that 
no human language can adequately describe it. Trees 
of every variety of foliage, bearing fruits which have 
never elsewhere grown on earth ; flowers, whose ex- 
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quints odours scented the air, even at that distance, 
with the rarest fragrance; birds of brilliant and un- 
known plumage, nestling on the boughs, or sailing on 
the sparkling waters ; soft glades among the groves, 
which the sunbeams lighted np with rich green light ; 
and natural grottoes, beneath which the cool waters 
seemed to sleep — all were blended together with a 
lavish abundance of beauty to form a picture, " such 
as eye hath never since beheld, nor hath it ever entered 
into the heart of man to conceive." Immediately in 
front rose a gateway formed of natural roek, / afPord- 
ingan entrance, as it seemed, to this garden of delight. 
But around it hovered a multitude of angelic forms, 
each grasping a sword of flame, and guarding the 
approach from every quarter, as with a wall of fire; 
so that none of human kind at least could pass that 
way. 

Long and earnestly did our first parents gaie on 
the well-remembered gate, through which their steps 
had once passed, never to return ; and then on the 
Tree of Life itself with its healing fruits, which rose 
high above the surrounding wood in the very centre 
of the garden. Then kneeling down in sight of this 
Divine emblem of the future Healer of nations, they 
offered up their daily prayer — owning the justice of 
the sentence which had exiled them from that abode 
of bliBS and glory ; and entreating that they, and all 
those who should forfeit it through them, might one 
day regain it. When their prayer was ended, they 
rose, and clasping each other's hands, returned as they 
had come. Darkly the shadows fell over them, as they 
passed from that glorious landscape through the forest 
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path; and when they issued from it, the bare plain 
and the thorny waste looked more desolate than ever. 
Again for a few moments they paused in mournful 
thought. But at that moment their attention was 
attracted by a faint shriek, which came from a dis- 
tance, as if from some one in pain or danger. It was 
the same direction in which an hour before they had 
beheld their sons depart together ; and as Adam and 
his wife looked into each other's faces, each could 
discern the traces of alarm, which they vainly strove 
to hide. Eagerly they listened for some further cry, 
which might relieve or confirm their anxiety, but in 
vain. Then, as if by mutual consent, they descended 
the slope of the hill, and hurried forward in the direc- 
tion of the sound. They passed without pause along 
the shores of the lake ; until they arrived at the spot 
where they had seen the brothers disappear. Thence 
they advanced more slowly, tracking their way by the 
footmarks which might clearly be discerned in the 
damp soil. After a long quest they came to a wild 
waste spot, overgrown with rank weeds and thorns ; 
and here were seen Abel's herds — not, as usual, brows- 
ing over the plain, but gathered together in one af- 
frighted mass; gazing apparently at some strange 
object extended on the ground near them. Sick with 
undefined terror, Adam and his companion pressed for- 
ward to the spot: the terrified flock fled right and left 
at their approach; and there on the cold earth — his 
shepherd's crook at his side — lay the body of their 
youngest-born, stark and motionless. Eve flung her- 
self on her knees, and grasping his cold hands, strove 
vainly to warm them anew. She pressed her lips to 

c 2 
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his, and started back from the marble touch of death. 
Yet she could not realize to herself the deed that had 
been done ; believing that Abel was but wrapped in a 
heavy slumber, or had been seized by some fell disease. 
But her husband more clearly discerned the truth ; 
and when his momentary burst of sorrow had passed, 
his first thought was of her. 

" Eve, my wife," he said, " rouse thyself to bear 
this. This is the work of our Enemy, nay, alas ! bur 
own. Yea, the curse itself has come indeed." 

Eve looked up awe-stricken and wondering into his 
face. " What curse, my husband ?" she said, her lips 
scarce able to frame the words. 

" Death !" replied Adam, solemnly. "' In the day 
thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die.* My wife, 
we knew that the words of the Lord could not but 
come to pass. "We but behold a certainty fulfilled. 
Alas!" he added — as though anxious by any means 
to detach her from the corpse, which she still held in 
her convulsive embrace— "Alas! I fear that is not 
the worst. I deemed for a moment that a wild animal 
of the forest might have slain him, or that he had 
been bitten by some deadly serpent. But yonder 
wound was made neither by the fang of the beast nor of 
the snake. Ha! and there lieth the mattock, stained 
with blood, with which Cain went forth to his labours 
» his morning ! Thy fears have proved too true. Eve, 
*ve have no son ! We are alone again on the earth." 

She rose, and throwing herself into his arms, wept 
.ong and passionately, and Adam mingled his tears 
with hers. Hours went by ere Bhe could be com- 
fortecL The sun sloped from his meridian, and sank 




' We are alone again on the earth."— p. '20. 
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down the western heavens, and the cool evening mist 
arose and watered the earth, and still they lingered 
by the side of the dead in the fulness of their sorrow. 
At length Adam spoke again. 

" My wife, we must return to our home.. It is the 
will of God that we should do so. His promise stands 
sure, that thy Seed shall undo the curse that we have 
brought on the earth. Therefore in His wise time 
will other children be given to comfort thee. Rise, 
then, let us return together." 

"And what shall be done with him?" asked Eve, 
with another glance of agony at the corpse. " He can^ 
not come with us. "We cannot leave him here. 1 * 

" No," said her husband, " that doubt has been 
solved for us. He must 'return unto the ground/ 
even as the Lord said. ( Dust thou art, and unto dust 
thou shalt return.' As he is, so we ourselves one 
day shall be ; as we do to him, shall others do to us. 
But his resting-place shall not be in this cold dark 
place. Yea, it shall be in sight of the garden, which 
should have been his home. Come, we will bear him 
thither." 

He raised the body, and carried it tenderly in his 
arms ; Eve supporting the head, and weeping bitterly 
at his side. Thus they proceeded, until they had 
reached the spot where they had offered their prayers, 
that morning ; and there, beneath the boughs of a 
vast olive tree, they dug the First Grave. The moon^ 
beams that lighted them to their toil, flung their 
chastened radiance on the Tree of Life, as it towered 
clear and white above the surrounding foliage ; and 
the forms of the. guardian cherubim flashed more 
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brightly through the shadows of the night. Silently 
laying their dead in its narrow resting-place, they 
heaped the earth above it ; and then after one final 
prayer, once more took each other's hands, and returned 
in silence to their solitary home. 



Maby. Oh, mamma, how very sad it must hare been! 
I never was so sorry for them before. Only think of 
their having been left quite alone in the world again ! 
It must have been almoBt as bad as losing Paradise. 

Mbs. Mason. It must, indeed. We all sorrow oyer 
our Bin when it finds us out; but I think few ever 
sorrowed so much as they did. 

Clement (who has been glancing through the fourth 
chapter of Genesis). Is it certain there were no other 
persons left in the world, after Abel's death, beside 
Adam and Eve, and Cain ? Of course I can under- 
stand that they would not regard him as their son 
any longer ; but were there no other persons then 
alive? 

Mb. Mason. What makes you think there were 
any? 

Clement. Why, it is said at verse 17, that Cain had 
a wife, who must, of course, have been his sister. I 
should think she must have married him before he 
killed her brother, or she would have shrunk from him 
as his parents did. Besides, at verse 14, Cain says 
" he is afraid that every one who meets him will kill 
him." How could he be afraid of that, if there were 
no people on the earth but himself? 
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Mb. Masok. That is well thought of. You might 
add, that Seth, who was " appointed" to be the heir 
of the promise in Abel's place, was not born till Adam 
was one hundred and thirty years old : so from that 
it would seem likely that Abel was not slain till more 
than a hundred years after the Fall. Well, that may 
be so ; though the sacred narrative does not give us 
that idea when we read it. But there is no certainty 
on the subject. Some think that Adam and Eve were 
a hundred years old before Gain was born. That 
would not seem likely in itself; but then we find 
that none of Noah's three sons had any children for 
the first hundred years of their lives ; and it would 
seem that such was the case also with several others 
of the patriarchs. Others have thought that a hun- 
dred years intervened between the death of Abel and 
the birth of Seth. That too is different from what we 
should expect ; but still there may have been many 
sons born to Adam and Eve during the hundred years, 
though not the one "appointed" by Almighty God 
for the blessing. In any case, however, it is clear that 
they had no children to carry on the promise at Abel's 
death. Therefore, in that sense, it may truly be said 
they u were alone in the world." 

G-EOBOE. Papa, did Adam and Eve build a house P 
I always fancied they lived in a cave, or under a tree, 
or something of that kind. In our Ovid lesson last 
week, it was said that the houses of our first parents 
were caverns ; and Mr. Sanderson told us that Lucre- 
tius and Horace and Juvenal and ever so many more 
said the same. 

Mb. Masok (smiling). I am afraid the poets of 
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Augustus's age did not know very much, about the 
matter themselves, and wrote only from conjecture 
or very vague tradition. Look and see whether the 
Bible itself does not tell us something more authentic, 

Clement (after some time passed in studying the 
early chapters of Genesis). I think I have it, uncle. 
It is said at verse 17 that "Cain builded a city." Now 
a city is a collection of houses ; therefore he must have 
known how to build a house. 

Me. Mason, Very good. Now look at verse 7. 

Clement (reads). " If thou doest well, shalt thou 
not be accepted P and if thou doest not well, sin lieth 
at the door." Ah, I see : Adam must have known 
what a door was in order to understand that ; and a 
door supposes a house of some kind. 

Me. Mason. Yes, a house or a tent. But Adam 
and Eve certainly did not dwell in tents, 

Geobge. No, I know that, because it is said at 
verse 20 that " Jabal was the father of such as dwell 
in tents." That means he invented the practice, does 
it not ? 

Mb. Mason. Yes. Therefore, George, I think it 
probable that Adam lived in a house of some kind, 
perhaps made of boughs of trees, and thatched with 
leaves or reeds. 

Maby. I wonder who taught him how to build it ? 

Mb. Mason. I do not. I have no doubt Almighty 
God taught him ; just as He shewed him how to make 
coats of skins: and, many centuries afterwards, as He 
instructed Bezaleel how to make the Ark and the mercy 
seat. The older you grow, the more you will perceive 
that man never yet, strictly speaking, invented any- 
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thing. All his supposed discoveries are revelations 
made to him by God, when it suited His divine pur- 
poses to unfold them. 

Clement. I wish, as you have mentioned that text, 
" sin lieth at the door," you would explain it. It 
always puzzles me. 

Mb. Mason. The word rendered " sin" means also 
" sin offering." " If thou doest ill, a sin-offering lies 
at the door," i. e.," is close at hand." Almighty God 

intimating His willingness to accept the repentance- 
of a sinner. If Cain sinned, he might take a lamb 
from the flocks close at hand, and offer it in atone* 
ment for his sin ; which if he did, God would accept 
it, and forgive him. 

Mb. Matthews. Speaking of the city which Cain 
built puts me in mind of what you said last Sunday, Mr* 
Mason. There is a book just come in from the club, 
called " Adam and the Adamite," in which its author 
argues that all mankind are not descended from Adam. 
He thinks that the latter, like Abraham, was only the 
first of a new family ; and that he was created in order 
to confer a blessing on the race of men already exist- 
ing on earth. He cites this passage about Cain and 
his city in support of his theory. 

Mb. Mason. I have read the book, and I think it 
bears out what I said. The author argues that it is 
impossible to believe that the well-known varieties of 
complexion, physical formation, and distinctive cha- 
racter observable in different races of men, could have 
been developed from one common source in so small a> 
space as the received 6,000 years of the world's exist-* 
ence; much less in the interval between the Flood anck 
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the present time. The same with regard to the varia- 
tion of words and grammatical constructions in the 
different languages of the nations of the earth. There- 
fore, believing that Adam was created nearly 6,000 
years ago, he is constrained (he says) to believe also 
that other races existed before Adam. Now, this may 
stagger many, but it cannot disturb the faith of the 
believer. Any one who holds that the reproduction 
of mankind after the Flood, and the dispersion of Babel 
were (what Scripture represents them) extraordinary 
exercises of Divine power, partaking of the nature of 
miracle — will answer, that he has no doubt that these 
diversities have not been developed in 4,000 or 6,000 
years either — that they have never, in fact, been de- 
veloped at all. If the Almighty intended — for what- 
ever reason — that there should be three distinct races 
of men on earth, He would of course, by the simple 
exercise of His will, cause distinctive features to appear, 
and attach themselves indissolubly to the offspring of 
the three sons of Noah. 

Mb. Matthews. True, and the selection of three 
pairs of progenitors after the Flood (instead of one 
pair, as in the case of Adam), looks as though that had 
been the case. It is difficult, when we consider the 
character of Ham, to understand why he at least 
should have been preserved, except for some such 
reason. It certainly could not have been on ac- 
count of his righteousness. 

Mb. Masok. The same consideration will remove 
the other difficulty also. If God, at the time of the 
dispersion, gave to each of the nations of the earth a 
new language (as the Bible narrative clearly implies)—- 
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anticipating in a moment of time, the process by which 
in the long course of multiplied centuries many lan- 
guages might possibly be formed out of one — no 
doubt those who in the study of philology overlook 
the miracle, would find themselves involved in endless 
chronological difficulties. But the believer in the 
miracle finds none. 

Mb. Matthews. I like least the manner in which 
the author attempts to explain away the New Testa- 
ment texts which are unfavourable to his theory. 

Mb. Masok. Yes, but he fails so entirely there, 
that it is not necessary to answer him. The truth is 
that no believer in the New Testament can possibly 
hold Dr. M'Causland's theory. The former contains 
the plainest contradictions to his notions. "Have ye 
not read," says our Lord, " that He which made them 
at the beginning ( ' at the beginning of the Creation* 
as St. Mark words it) made them male and female? 
and said, ' for this cause shall a man leave father and 
mother, and shall cleave to his wife, and they twain 
shall be one flesh.'" (See Gen. ii. 24.) Here is the 
narrative of Moses respecting the formation of Adam 
and Eve, appealed to by our Lord as " the beginning 
of creation," and as coeval with the first union of the 
sexes. Again, Acts xvii. 26 contain as plain a state- 
ment as could be put into words, " that all mankind 
had one common ancestor." I. Corinth, xv. 22 puts 
the same truth even more forcibly : " If all the races 
of the world did not die in Adam," the Apostle has no 
ground for arguing that " all are made alive in Christ." 
In effect, Dr. M'Oausland (though he does not see it), 
charges St. Paul with radical ignorance on the most 
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vital of all Christian doctrines ; and strikes at the very 
root of the scheme of redemption. 

Mb. Matthews. Is there anything in the Hebrew 
of the two passages in G-enesis ( i. 27 and ii. 7) where 
the creation of man is spoken of, to justify the notion 
that they were different events, the one occurring 
long before the other ? 

Mb. Mason. Not the least. Chapter i. 27 states 
generally the fact,. afterwards told more in detail in 
ii. 7. Probably the wild fancies about Freadamite 
races found in Eabbinical writings, were derived from 
traditions respecting worlds, which existed before the 
creation of our own. Scripture does not forbid us to 
suppose that there may have been such worlds ; and 
the idea was held by Borne ancient Fathers of the 
Church ; as well as by learned men since, whose ortho** 
dozy is unquestioned. But I will advert to the sub- 
ject of the age of the world when we come to the 
dispersion of Babel. 

Mbs. Mason. There are one or two things which 
I should like to ask. It is not said in the Book of 
Genesis that Cain invited Abel to walk with him ; or 
that fire came from heaven, and consumed Abel's 
sacrifice ; or that our first parents prayed in sight of 
the Tree of Life, or at the hour of noon ; or where 
Abel was buried. "Would you tell us what authority 
you had for these statements ? 

Mb. Mason. The invitation given by Cain to his 
brother, is not found in the Hebrew Bible, but it is in 
the Septuagint and the Samaritan version ; and there 
is a gap at the place in the Hebrew text, as though, 
something had been left out there. 
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We are not told how Almighty God signified His 
acceptance of Abel's offering ; bnt we know, from a 
great many other passages of Scripture, that His or- 
dinary mode of doing so was by sending fire from 
heaven. Think, boys, if yon can recollect any of 
them. 

Geobge. I remember one in the Book of Kings, 
where the fire fell and consumed Elijah's sacrifice. 

Clement. And I remember another, when David 
sacrificed at the threshing-floor of Araunah ; and also, 
I think, when Solomon dedicated the temple. 

Mb. Mason. You are both right. And there were 
other instances, as those of Abraham, Moses, Gideon, 
and Manoah. So that it is at least probable that the 
acceptance of Abel's offering was shown in that way. 
. As for the third and fourth matters mentioned by 
jour mamma, the " sixth hour," or hour of noon, seems 
always to have been a fixed time for prayer ; but of 
that we shall have occasion to speak more particularly 
by and by. As regards Adam's worshipping in sight 
of the Tree of Life, many learned men are of opinion 
that that is what is meant by the last verse of chapter 
lii. They think the Angelic Guard was set in order to 
"keep" that place inviolably sacred, as a place of wor- 
ship. Lastly, there is a very ancient tradition that 
Adam was buried among the hills overlooking Paradise ; 
where I have supposed Abel to have been interred. 

Clement. Uncle, I don't clearly understand what 
was said about the Tree of Life. Did the story say 
it was emblematic of our Saviour P 

Mb. Mason. Yes. You remember that the Tree 
of Life in Paradise is said to have borne fruits, of 
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which those who partook "would live for ever. 99 "Now 
what did our Lord Bay of Himself, when He came 
into the world to redeem mankind ? Look at verse 
51 of chapter vi. of St. John's Gospel, and tell me. 

Clement (opens his Bible and reads). "I am the 
Living Bread which came down from heaven. If any 
man eat of this Bread, he shall live for ever." 

Mb. Mabok. And now read what is said in verse 
2 of chapter zxii. of the Book of Sevelation. 

Clbmekt. " In the midst of the street of it (the 
heavenly Jerusalem) on either side of the river was 
there the Tree of life, which bare twelve manner of 
fruits every month, and the fruits of that tree were 
for the healing of nations." 

Mb. Masok. Yes, that is to say, were designed to 
cure them of their corruption, and restore to them the 
original gift of the life of righteousness, which lasts 
for ever. Thus you see the Tree of Life in Paradise, 
and the Tree of Life in the heavenly Jerusalem, are 
both emblematic of the Son of God — the first, typi- 
fying the Lord, who bestowed Eternal Life on man ; 
the second, the same Lord, who had regained it for 
him, when lost. 



SECOND STTNDAY. 

THE MAEBIAGE OF SALECH. 

A ihtmebotjs company had assembled, in com- 
pliance with the invitation of Salech, the most re- 
nowned warrior and monarch of the line of Irad. 
Spacious as were the gardens surrounding the palace 
of the bridegroom, the throng of visitors appeared 
almost to fill them"; and the splendour of their ap- 
parel to cast into the shade the very flowers, whose 
rich abundance loaded the parterres with every variety 
of colouring. Warriors arrayed in flashing armour ; 
priests and nobles clad in scarlet and gold; maidens 
of rare beauty, wreathed with jewels intermingled 
with flowers, were scattered in many a glittering 
group over the terraces ; or sat beneath cool pavilions, 
listening to the music. In a sylvan banquetting-room 
of vast proportions a feast had. been spread; which 
was to commence at sunset, and would last far into 
the ensuing morning. 

The occasion of the festivity was the union of Salech 
with the daughter of a neighbouring king; who had 
long' carried on a deadly warfare with him, but had 
now been compelled to cede his dominions to his rival, 
conditionally on the latter espousing his daughter. 
This submission had removed the last enemy of the 
victorious monarch, whose kingdom was now the moat 
extensive which the sun had ever beheld ; and who, 
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being in the flower of his years and renown, seemed 
likely to reign, as one of his ancestors had done, for 
ten generations of men. 

The glory of Salech and the beauty of his bride 
were the theme of every tongue. One only of the 
guests, a youth scarcely on the verge of manhood, did 
not appear to share the general enthusiasm. He leant 
-silent and sombre against the trunk of a cypress, and 
once or twice answered the remarks addressed to him, 
•in a manner which plainly showed that his thoughts 
were occupied by some unwelcome subject. Even a 
beautiful maiden, who had been standing for some 
time at his side, failed to attract his attention. For 
awhile his abstraction passed unnoticed, but at length 
one of his companions remarked with a gay laugh, 
: " What ! Eezeph, art thou still .dreaming of the 
words of that old madman p Dost thou really be- 
lieve that the clouds are about to turn into rivers, and 
flow down upon the earth ? or that the earth itself is 
about to burst open, and spout up volumes of water 
to drown us ? Shall we not all be turned into fishes 
when that happens ? By the blue sky above us, to 
tny thought, the one is as likely to happen as the 
other." 

" Scoff not, Ithram," answered Eezeph, earnestly. 
4t That old man's voice seems ever to be ringing in my 
ears, and the strains of the music and the laughter of 
the dancers cannot drown it. This very morning, too, 

as I came by the ravine near his dwelling ■" He 

paused, as if oppressed by some recollection too pain- 
ful for expression. 

"And what happened this morning ?" pursued 
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Ithram. " Didst thou perceive the dotard and his sons^ 
at their never-ending task ? It was begun, I have 
heard, some forty years before my great-grandsire was 
born, and has been going on ever since. Or did Noah 
favour thee with a renewal of the homily of last week? " 

" Nay," said Bezeph, " I saw him, but he spoke 
not to me, nor was he busy with his labour as usual. 
Axe and hammer were laid aside ; the work seemed to 
be completed." 

" Completed! Truly, that would be a wonder in 
itself, which might well cause thy astonishment. But 
what else?" 

" Do not ask me," said Bezeph, turning sadly away. 
" Thou wouldst not credit it, were I to tell thee." 

He disappeared beneath the shadow of a copse of 
pines ; followed at some distance by Karen, the maiden, 
to whom he was betrothed. 

" My Bezeph," she said, " what is this ? What has 
occurred to disquiet thee ? Let me at least share thy 
trouble." 

" Nay, wherefore should I grieve thee with my sad 
thoughts ?" replied the youth. " I would fain believe 
that my fears have no foundation. But in no case 
would human help be of any avail." 

" Tell me at least thy sorrow," rejoined Karen. " I 
cannot bear that thou shouldst have one, which is hid- 
den from me. What sawest thou this morning near the 
tents of Noah Ben-Lamech to cause thee such distress?" 

" Thou shalt hear, Karen ; for thou, and it may be 
thou only, wilt credit my tale, nor account me mad, 
that I myself believe it. Thou knowest that in the 
deepest gorge of the valley, in the midst of the great 
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grove of gopher trees, this Noah has built him a vast 
chest or coffer of wood, of a shape and construction 
so strange, that men are never weary of forming con- 
jectures concerning it." 

" Surely," said the maiden: " who is there in these 
parts that knoweth it not ? So long as I can remem- 
ber, it hath been the most common topic of talk among 
us. But men love not in general to approach the spot, 
dreading to hear the discourse of the old man, which 
disquiets and alarms them. Hath ought that lie said 
disturbed thee ?" 

"It was no talk," replied Bezeph. u As T passed 
early this morning along the northern edge of the ra- 
vine, my ear was struck with a strange confused noise, 
proceeding, as it seemed, from the opposite side of the 
valley ; but the trees hid the spot from my sight. I 
climbed a lofty cedar to obtain a view of the scene 
beyond. The spectacle which I beheld I can scarcely 
venture to describe, even to thee, lest thou shouldfit 
deem me mad. Tar and wide as the open plain ex- 
tended, it was filled with animals, wild and tame, 
mingled together in the strangest confusion; and all, 
it seemed, under the influence of some spell, which 
caused them to renounce their natural instinct. The 
lion and the tiger were there, side by side with, fjhe 
deer and the sheep, but they harmed them not j nor 
did the presence of the most venomous serpents seem 
to excite the slightest terror in the animals habitually 
their prey. As I gazed in amazement at this strange 
sight, I noticed that a continual movement was going 
on among them, and at length discovered — but thou 
wilt not credit it, if I tell thee, Karen," 
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"Kay, go on," said his companion ; " 1 doubt thee 
mot* 

*I observed," punned Eezeph, "a continuous 
movement among the mass towards the upper edge 
of the ravine, which lay over against the massive pile 
which the old man and his sons have erected. Look- 
ing more narrowly, I perceived that the space between 
the building and the cliff was crossed by a solid bridge 
of cedar, over which a crowd of living things was 
-continually passing as if in orderly procession. They 
disappeared without noise or confusion in the depth 
of the huge ehest, or whatsoever it may be ; and when 
ihey had once entered, were seen and heard no moce." 

Karen shuddered. 

"Thinkest thou he is a magician?" she asked. "I 
hare heard tales of the power possessed by such, over 
aH created things, which might almost match this, 
wondrous 88 it is." 

" I might myself have thought so/ 4 answered Be- 
zeph; "but I cannot look on the face of that old man 
and retain such a belief. He was standing, with his 
children grouped round him, on the summit of a small 
eminence close at hand, watching the scene at which 
I myself had been gazing. If thou couldst have be- 
held the expression of his face — full of solemn awe, 
mixed, as it seemed, with profound sadness, thou 
couldst not have believed that any thought of evil 
could harbour in his bosom." 

41 And how, then," said the maiden, her cheek grow- 
ing paler and her voice less assured as she spoke, 
" how dost thou account for this strange portent, or 
what dost thou deem to be its purpart f w 

ns 
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"I know not," replied Rezeph. "My mind is 
divided between perplexity and fear; but I cannot 
shake off the dread foreboding that some fearful event 
is nigh at hand — not, it may be, what he expects ; 
but still some awful doom — some terrible convul- 
sion — " 

He broke off, as he spoke, with increased alarm ; 
for at this moment a new phenomenon presented 
itself. The earth on which they stood, suddenly 
heaved and shook like a troubled water; and deep 
hollow sounds came from beneath, which seemed to 
their awakened fancy the groans of evil spirits de- 
siring to burst their prison. Bezeph caught up 
Karen, who had swooned with terror, and bore her 
to the margin of a stream at a little distance : where, 
having after a while, succeeded in restoring her scat- 
tered senses, he prevailed on her to fly with him at 
the first break of dawn from a spot, over which some 
fearful calamity was so evidently impending. 

The night wore slowly on. A profound stillness 
pervaded the air; not a leaf trembled on the lofty 
trees. The little group, of which the patriarch Noah 
was the centre, still retained their station where 2£e- 
zeph had beheld them. The eyes of the old man 
wandered mournfully over the landscape round him. 
Meadow and corn-field, garden and forest, dotted here 
and there with the dwellings of men, or intersected 
by shining rivers, stretched out into the far distance 
beneath the soft radiance of the moon ; and at times 
there came, as if from a great distance, a faint sound 
of music and revelry. It was a scene of unequalled 
peace and beauty! God's fair world — the world 
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ivhich He Himself had made, and had declared to be. 
very good. Evening after evening for unnumbered 
years his eye had rested upon it as he beheld it now. 
When the shadows of night should again overspread 
the skies, what would be the prospect which he would 
behold? 

He cast his eyes downwards on the new-made 
grave ; in the which but a few hours since he had 
laid the remains of his grandsire, the last of bis 
ancestors ; and sighed as though he longed to share 
his repose. Again he looked upwards, and his lips 
moved in prayer — perhaps in entreaty for strength 
to endure what he must witness — perhaps, even 
then, in despairing intercession. It seemed as if his 
prayer was answered. The deep silence was broken 
by a low wailing sound, as the wind began slowly 
to rise, growing louder and louder with the pass- 
ing hours until, at the approach of sunrise, it blew 
with the fierceness of a hurricane. By the gather- 
ing light the patriarch could perceive huge masses 
of cloud, black as night, sweeping up in endless 
array, and covering the face of the heaven as with 
a funeral mantle* At length, on the farthest verge of 
the east, the clouds for a moment parted asunder, and 
the rim of the sun was seen rising above the horizon, 
glowly descending from his seat, and followed by his 
wife and children, Noah passed over the cedar bridge 
and entered the ark, the door of which closed instantly 
behind him. As it did so, an awful crash was heard, 
as if the universe itself was relapsing into chaos. The 
whole surface of the plain was rent by a thousand 
yawning chasms, from which rushed forth a roaring 
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deluge. At tbe same moment, the black msBse* rf 
rate-clouds burst open md peered their tencato as* 
the earth. 

The fearful sounds startled the guests of Ssieck a» 
they "tall sat round the festive board. The final cop 
had just been filled, and the guests were rising to 
render their homage at parting to their beet and 
sovereign; " Glory to Saleeh, king of kings r ham- 
empire shall enduieas the stm and moon: for ever,,'* 
was the pledge which was pissing fromt lip to lip^ 
when the list thunder-clap rang through the haiL 
Stany eye was turned instantly to the open portico. 
The mo me n tary sStence of terror waa followed by 
shrieks and wild lamentations; and the muft&fcntfe 
pouring- forth from the banquetting-roem scnsgbt 
safety in flight* 

Meanwhile, Bteaeph and Karen, commencing their 
journey as soon as the earliest twilight made it psjk 
sible to distinguish surrounding objeetsy. hurried with 
all the speed they could command from the scene of 
their terror. They had reached the summit of a hill, 
from which the paface of Salech and the tents of Noab 
might both be descried, and were resting beneath the 
Branches of a large turpentine tree, when? the fearful 
convulsion of the elements burst upon them, Over- 
whelmed with terror, they crouched beneath the roots, 
to which they dung for protection against the fiuy of 
the tempest, striving vainly to close their ears against 
theseundB of horror which rose around them on every 
side. More than an hour passed thus, at the end of 
which time the crash and heaving of the earth had 
ceased; and, sheltered in some measure by the tree 
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from the deluge of rain which poured! from the 
heavens, they ventured to look upon the scene Be- 
neath. It was a strange and terrific spectacle. The 
valleys and table-lands were already converted into 
one vast lake. On its stormy surface, trees uptom 
by their roots, the wreck of human dwellings, and the 
corpses of men and beasts mixed together in undis- 
tinguishable heaps, were carried wildly hither and 
thither by the surging whirlpools, which marked the 
spot where volumes of water were still bursting up 
from beneath. Every small eminence which still rode 
above the level of the destroying waves was crowded 
with dense masses of human beings, clinging and 
struggling in fierce confusion; and, as the flood con- 
tinued to rise, every minute beheld new multitudes 
engulphed, their drowning shrieks rising into one 
fearful chorus of despair. Eezeph and Karen turned 
their gaze from the agonizing spectacle, and sought 
instinctively for some avenue of escape ; but a glance 
convinced them that this was impossible. The spot 
on which they stood had been uplifted by the earth- 
quake, and was now the highest point that could any- 
where be discovered : a deep chasm cutting them off 
from the neighbouring heights. Here, then, they 
must await their fate — safety or death, as a Higher 
Power should decree. 

"See! see!" exclaimed Karen, "the waters are 
spreading over the lower stories of Kong Salech's 
palace. Lo I the multitude thronging the stairs, and 
seeking to gain the roofs ; but they are already oveiS 
crowded. Hark! I can almost believe that I hear 
their cry, even at this vast distance." 
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" Look not on it, my Karen!" exclaimed Eezeph. 
" It is too terrible to behold." 

" Thinkest thou there is any hope ?" whispered the 
maiden, after a pause. 

" I know not/ 9 replied the youth. " This is the work 
of some god — the God of Noah, I doubt not. With 
Him alone must rest our hope of deliverance. Karen, 
do you not remember the words of the old man — how 
he warned us of this coming doom, and how we all 
jeered him as a maniac ? I joined in the laughter 
when he told us how his God was wroth with men, 
and would bring a Flood upon the earth and sweep 
them all away. But my heart misgave me even then, 
and now — Ha ! do you mark that figure conspicuous 
among the few who still cling to the tottering roof of 
the palace P Is it not the king ?" 

A figure was indeed discernible even at that dis- 
tance, by the glitter of the armour and the flash of 
the crowned helmet in the light of the declining sun; 
as it streamed here and there through fissures in the 
lurid clouds. 

" It is he," cried Karen ; " I marked his golden 
mail at the festival yesterday. See, he waves his 
sword on high, as though he would defy death itself! 
Ah ! and now he hath sunk beneath the waters !" 

" Tea," said Eezeph, " it is even so. The God of 
Noah is avenged." 

" But, Eezeph," urged the maiden, " hath this God 
of Noah more power to save, than had the god of 
Salech? Doubtless, he and his have perished; but 
hath not Noah perished with them ? Lo ! yonder the 
waters have prevailed far above the spot where his 
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tents were wont to stand. Long ere this hath he met 
the same fate, wherewith he threatened others." 

Bezeph made no reply. He grasped her arm, and 
pointed to a spot which had hitherto been hidden 
from them by a wooded eminence, but which the rising 
waters now revealed. A long dark line was dimly 
visible against the sky, floating on the surface of the 
flood — the only object in that direction which broke 
the immeasurable expanse. 

" Karen, that is the Ark on which the labour of the 
old man and his sons was expended for all those years 
— the labours which we scorned and made our jest. 
It is the only thing which the waters will not destroy, 
I feel it, even as though I had myself beheld the issue. 
They will bear it up on their bosom, until this deluge 
shall subside." 

" And we ?" asked Karen, awe-stricken and trem- 
bling. 

" We shall soon be with our fathers. Lo ! all other 
points of land have been swallowed up, and we stand 
alone beneath the sky. Even now the waters are 
creeping up, and a. few feet only divide us from them. 
Another hour, and they rise above us." 

The hour passed, and the flood had swept them 
from the rock into its unfathomed depths. When 
the sun at length went down, his last rays fell on a 
sea without a shore — the dark speck floating alone on 
the immeasurable expanse of waters. 



Mbs. Masok, And that was the end of the world 
before the Flood! How strange it seems that we 
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should know so little of it, considering how many- 
hundred years it lasted. 

Geobge. Yes, mamma. The people who fifed then 
seem somehow as if they did not belong to us. I can 
hardly fancy that they were just Hke ourselves, as papa 
represents them. But I suppose, after all, they must 
hare waged wars, and given banquets, and made mar* 
riages, as men do now. 

Mb. Matthews. May, George, we know that they 
did. More than that, we know that the Mood came 
upon, them while they were so engaged. Don't yon 
remember who has told us so ? 

Clemeot. I know what you mean, sir. It m our 
Lord who says so. (Reading.) "They did eat, they 
drank, they married wives, they were given in mar* 
riage, until the day that Noah entered into the arir, 
and the Mood came and destroyed them all." 

Mb. Masoit. And as regards their waging wars, 
the Book of Genesis tells us that the " earth was filled 
with violence." And Josephus says that the *cfe- 
scendants of Cain were intolerable in wars.'* 

Clemshtt. That puts me in mind to ask, what is 
meant in chapter vi. by "the sons of God seeing that 
the daughters of me& were fair, and taking wives of 
all whom they chose " ? "Who are the sons of God 
spoken of ? " 

Mb. Masoit. Several explanations have been at- 
tempted. One supposes the " sons of God*. to mean 
men of power and dignity, and the " daughters of 
men," women of a lower rank. The word " God " is 
used in some such sense in the Book of Exodus and 
the Psalms, but not " sons of God ;" nor does there 
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seem any reason, why the intermarriage of men of 
high rank with women' of ft lower condition should he 
offensive to God. 

Secondly, it is thought flkaf'sons of God* mean the 
descendants of righteous Seth, and " the daughters of 
men" those of ungodly Cain. But the phrase, a sons 
of God," never oecurs in this sense throughout the Old 
Testament, and the phrase, "daughters of men," mess* 
ingf the ungodly, never oecurs at all. Nor does' there 
seem to* have been any prohibition of such marriages. 
t Thirdly, the "sons of God** are held to have bewa 
the angels, who were allured by the beauty of women 
to* take human shape, and unite themselves with them. 
This is consonant to the sense of the phrase elsewhere 
in the Old Testament; is supported by the language 
of St. Peter and St. Jude ? accords with the* tradition 
of the Jews, and the statements of other winters ; ami 
lastly, with the notions of almost all heathen nations, 
who have legends about their gods taking the form of 
men, and intermarrying' with women. You may re- 
member that I pointed out to you last Sunday, that 
men have almost invariably some ground for their 
legendary fancies. They are incapable of conceiving 
anything wholly new. This last opinion is, therefore; 
the most likely, but it is very fer from a certainty. 

Geoboe. And what is meant by " giants," papa, 
in the same passage ? were they really men of great 
stature and strength ? 

Mb. Masow. Wo, I think certainly not. !Fhe wordf 
properly means "fallen," or "monstrous."* If we 
adept either of the first two opinions about the "sons 
of God," we should understand the word to denote that 
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the children of these marriages had " fallen" from their 
high rank, or their faithfulness to the worship of Gk>d. 
If we subscribe to the third opinion, we should under- 
stand that they " fell away " from the high angelic 
state of their fathers, and were "monsters/' in the 
sense of being departures from God's natural laws. 

GJ50B&E. Papa, is it true that the Mood was pre- 
dicted by Enoch and Methusaleh long before it came ? 
Mr. Sanderson said so, but I never could find where. 

Mb. Masok. I have no doubt he was referring to 
the Epistle of St. Jude, where the Apostle says, 
" Enoch, the seventh from Adam, prophesied, saying, 
* Behold, the Lord cometh with ten thousand of His 
saints (or angels), to execute judgment upon all.' " 
Many refer this prophecy to the second coming of 
Christ ; but from the context of St. Jude, I am in- 
clined to think Mr. Sanderson right in understanding 
it as a prediction of the Mood, As for Methusaleh, 
eome interpret his name to mean " He dieth, and it 
cometh." [Referring to the fact that he died in the 
year, and — as tradition affirms, on the very eve— of the 
Deluge, they think that to be a prophecy of the ap- 
proaching judgment. But others do not concur pre- 
cisely in this explanation of the word. 

Mbs. Masok. Is that the only prophecy which 
Enoch is believed to have delivered, or have others 
been preserved P 

Mb. Mason. There is a book, or rather a fragment of 
a. book, called the " Prophecies of Enoch," which was 
handed down by the Jews, and credited by many of 
the early Fathers of the Church ; one of whom says 
that Noah preserved it in the ark. Tradition ascribes 
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to Enoch the invention of writing with a pen ; as others 
ascribe that of hieroglyphics to Seth. Bat all this te 
vague and uncertain, and the book of Enoch has never 
been accepted by the Church. 

Maby. Papa, was the Ark as big as the men-of-war 
we saw at Plymouth last summer P 

Mb. Mason. Yes, Mary, bigger than any ship that 
has ever been built, except the Great Eastern. So, at 
<least, those who have studied the matter say. 

Maet. And there were only four men employed 
on it, and they, I suppose, did not understand the- 
work very well. What a time it must have taken 
them! 

Ms. Mason. No doubt ; but if you look at verse $ 
of chapter vi., you will see how long it took them. 

Mast (reads.) "And the Lord said, 'My Spirit 
shall not always strive with man. Nevertheless, his* 
days shall be one hundred and twenty years.' " Does 
that mean that Noah was one hundred and twenty 
years building the Ark P 

Mb. Mason. I think it does, though some have ex- 
plained it otherwise. St. Peter's words, that "the 
long-suffering of God waited in the days of Noah, 
while the ark was preparing," clearly refer to the- 
verse you have read; and therefore shew that this 
one hundred and twenty years was the time during 
which He waited, and therefore again, the time which 
it took Noah to construct the ark. 

Maet. Only think of being one hundred and twenty* 
years about the same work ! 

Mbs. Mason. Yes, St. Paul may well say, "By 
faith Noah, being warned by God of things not seen 
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as yet, prepared an Ark." He could hardly have un- 
derstood that the Flood which God was to send, would 
cover the whole earth, and torn it into one great sea. 

Clement. Uncle, that puts me in mind of a question 
I wanted to aak you, but had forgotten. When I was 
waiting one day in Mr. Matthews' study, I read a book 
whieh interested me a good deal. It said tint people 
were mistaken in supposing the Bible to mean that the 
Flood spread over the whole earth. The writer thinks, 
it .extended only over a certain portion of Europe and 
Asm, in which mankind were then living — and that 
all men, but only part of the birds and beasts, perished. 
He says he quite believes Moses' narrative, but his 
meaning had been mistaken. Have you seen the book? 

Ma. Masoit. Yes, Clement. It is written by Hugh 
Miller, a learned and clever man, and, I doubt mot, a 
sincere believer. But I cannot agree with him. He 
gives a series of xeasons for his opinion, which may 
be thus summed up : — First, the expressions used by 
Moses, "the whole earth," "*U the high hills that 
were under the whole heaven," may refer only to 
the inhabited parts of the earth, because the same 
expressions are used in that .sense elsewhere, Se- 
condly, the Ark could not have held ail the animals, 
and the provender necessary for their subsistence; 
nor could many of the animals have readied the Ark 
from the distant and insulated countries which they 
inhabited, or have returned thither after the subsiding 
of the waters. Thirdly, an examination of the vol- 
canic cones in certain localities, shows clearly that no 
flood has passed over them — for a great many thou- 
sand years, at all events. 
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Clement. Yes, that is what he said, so far as I ue- 
member* 

Mb. Masok. Well, as for his first argument, I 
don't think you can argue from the other passages of 
Scripture referred to, that " all the high hilk under 
the whole heavens," relates only to a portion oi Eu- 
rope and Asia. "When it is said, for example, that 
" God put the fear of the children of Israel upon all 
the nations that mate muder the whole heaven" the ob- 
vious meaning of the passage itself limits the appli- 
cation to the nations who came into contact with the 
Jews ; but not so in the passage descriptive of the 
Mood. It might as well be argued (Gen. chap.i.), 
that God only created that part of the world in which 
Adam lived. Again, the universal destruction of the 
beasts and birds is expressed in the same sentence 
and the same wards, as the universal destruction of 
man. " I bring a flood of waters upon the earth, to 
destroy all flee h .wherein is the breath of life from 
under heaven; and every thing that is in the earth 
shall die.' 9 Even if we understand " flesh " in the re- 
stricted sense of " mankind " in this passage, we can- 
not so understand "thing." So in verse 23, "Every 
living substance was destroyed, both man and cattle, 
and creeping things, and the fowl of the heavens." 

Mb. Matthews. Certainly, that can hardly mean 
that all men and tome animals were destroyed. 

Mb. Mabon. Again, I don't know why Mr. Miller 
should assume that the human race at the time of the 
Hood occupied only a part of Europe and Asia. The 
least space of time assigned for the duration of the 
antediluvian world is 1656 yea**. It is probable 
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too, that the same obstacles to emigration, did not 
exist before the Flood, which the face of the earth 
now presents. Bat setting this aside, we know that 
1656 years after the Deluge (B.C. 692), nearly the 
whole of Europe and Asia, and a large part of Africa, 
were thickly peopled ; and it is probable that scattered 
tribes had spread out almost to the confines of the 
three continents ; so that, even on Miller's theory, a 
third of the entire earth — nearly all the land indeed 
—would have had to be submerged, in order to de- 
stroy the whole of the human race ; including those 
very spots over which he declares no flood can have 
passed. 

Clement. True, but the most puzzling thing is the 
size of the ark. I cannot understand how it could 
have held all the known genera of animals and birds 
— much less the food sufficient for them during a 
whole year. Think how much an elephant alone 
would require, and then 

Mb. Mason. Stop, Clement. I may as well say that 
Jdon't know how it could have been, any more than you 
do. Nor do I understand how the widow of Sarepta's 
barrel of meal, which was only enough for one repast, 
could have supported a household for a longer time, 
it would seem, than that of the sojourn in the ark r 
or how it was that the hungry lions did not devour 
Daniel, when he was cast into their den. Do you P 

Clbmskt. Of course not. Both transactions were 
miraculous. 

Mb. Masok . So, doubtless, was the presence of the 
animals in the ark. The whole was a miracle from 
beginning to end— their going up into the ark at all ; 
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their laying aside their natural instinct while there ; 
the fact of their living together in the hold of a vessel 
in such dense numbers for a twelvemonth without 
"breeding pestilence — everything is miraculous. It is 
idle to accept the whole miracle ; yet cavil at its details. 

- Clement. And what do you say to the last ar- 
gument — that in the opinion of learned men, the 
eones of Etna and other volcanoes have not been dis- 
turbed by a flood for vastly more than 4000 years? 

Ms. Mason. "What do I say? Why, this. That if 
these scientific deductions had stood the test of cen- 
turies of enquiry by the learned, instead of having 
made their appearance but yesterday ; if those who 
propound them were unanimous in their theories, 
instead of differing from one another on almost every 
point ; if their observation of phenomena were full 
and exhaustive, instead of confessedly most imperfect 

— I might feel uneasy and perplexed. As it is, it 
would be desirable — before I surrender the faith of 
Saints and Apostles ; the faith in Holy Scripture which 
has stood for more than 3,000 years, without one flaw 
having been proved in its statements ; the faith which 
is a man's all in this life and the next — to ascertain 
at least, what I am to take in its place. 

Mb. Matthews. Yes, and belief in a modern the- 
orist would be but a poor exchange for belief in the 
Bible after all. 

Mb. Mason. You are right ; and there is one thing 
which I wish to add. Mr. Miller argues that those who 
believe in the universality of the Deluge, are obliged 
to insist on an enormous and unnecessary amount of 
miracle. It is strange that so acute a man did not 

s 
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see that if the Flood had been only partial, the whole 
miracle of the Ark would have been unnecessary from 
beginning to end. Noah might have been commanded, 
aa Lot waa at the destruction of Sodom, to depart to 
another part of the earth. To preserve him alive — not 
to say the beasts and birds also — by so mighty a mi- 
racle, when the simplest and most ordinary agency 
would have sufficed, would indeed have been a useless 
display of Divine power — such, as Mr. Miller truly 
says, is never exhibited in God's dealings with men. 



THIED SUNDAY. 

THE TESTIVAL OP BEL. 

The scene was a vast plain, extending itself in 
every direction to the utmost verge of the horizon. 
It was intersected by numerous artificial channels ; 
deriving their waters from a broad river which rolled 
its way through the midst of the landscape, diffusing 
everywhere its fertilizing influence. Corn-fields, or- 
chards, and meadow land succeeded each other in 
smiling profusion ; the view being varied sometimes 
by vineyards surrounding some homestead, or the low 
cupola' d roofs of a village. The course of the stream, 
where its bosom could not be clearly discerned, might 
yet be traced by the woods of tamarisk which fringed its 
banks ; or the long rows of willows, on whose branches, 
or rather those of their successors in later generations, 
the captive Israelites hung their harps. Gliding down 
the stream might be seen boats of the rudest con- 
struction; consisting, in fact, simply of hides stretched 
over ribs of willow. Each of these contained some 
beast of burden, on which the skins were packed at the 
end of the voyage, in order that the owners might pro- 
ceed by land to the place whence they had embarked, 
since the rapidity of the current rendered it impos- 
sible for the boat to return against it. 

The central point of this scene presented a curious 
contrast to its general features. It was densely 

E2 
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thronged by swarms of labourers, engaged in rearing 
huge structures of brick, made of the clay of which 
the plain was chiefly composed, and hardened either 
in kilns or by the heat of the sun. Here was a long 
row of labourers' cottages ; hero were massive walls 
to resist the inundations frequent in the rainy seasons ; 
here again a lofty palace, exhibiting a somewhat rude, 
but imposing magnificence. Gangs of workmen were 
engaged in digging the clay from the pits, which lay 
at some distance from the city, and conveying it to 
the yards ; where some moulded it into the large and 
peculiarly-shaped bricks of the country ; while others 
spread them out in rows or stacked them in the ovens. 
In another direction men were digging the bitumen, 
which supplied the place of cement, and conveying it 
to the reservoirs, whence the bricklayers drew it for 
immediate use. Subordinate officers superintended 
each department ; and these were overlooked by 
others again, who were under the control of one chief 
— this latter being evidently one of the highest officers 
in the city. A visitor could not fail to be struck with 
the order and regularity with which the great masses 
of labourers pursued their task: none impeding or 
interfering with that of surrounding groups, but all 
working together as though they had been parts of 
one great machine. 

Several buildings were in progress of erection ; but 
the greater number of the workmen were engaged 
on a structure of enormous dimensions, standing 
in the centre of an enclosure nearly a quarter of 
. a mile square; but which, nevertheless, it seemed 
almost to fill. It was a solid square of brick-work, 
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each frontage being more than six hundred feet in 
length, and its height was already more than a third 
of its breadth ; although, as yet, but a small part of 
its altitude had been attained. The face of the build- 
ing was adorned with sculptures imperfectly executed 
— for art was but yet in its infancy — but conveying 
an impression of strength and richness. Against one 
side was a long incline, constructed of the same 
material as the Tower ; up which long lines of work- 
men might ordinarily be seen ascending with loads 
of brick and bitumen on the one side, and returning 
with their empty baskets on the other. The traveller 
learned that it was intended to raise the four sides 
to an elevation equal to their width; and further, 
that six other masses of masonry of similar propor- 
tions, though diminishing gradually in size, were to be 
erected one above the other — until, on the summit 
of the seventh, a splendid temple was to be raised to 
Bel, the supreme god of the nation. The whole pile 
when completed, would rise to an altitude so pro- 
digious as to be visible over the whole plain of Shinar : 
and everywhere, when the bright rays of the morning 
sun fell upon the pile, men would be reminded of the 
power and greatness of the Deity, and render him the 
homage due from his servants. It had taken twenty 
years to accomplish the portion of the work already 
^executed ; and though two hundred thousand labourers 
had been employed without intermission upon it, 
scarcely more than half the first stage of the building 
was completed. It was reckoned that nearly fifty 
more years of toil must pass before the temple of the 
god could be raised to its eminence. But even now 
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the structure was clearly discernible for many miles 
round; and daily the inhabitants looked with pride 
and wonder on the huge mass, ever growing in size and 
grandeur, which loomed indistinctly in the distance. 

Such was the ordinary aspect of the city. But one 
day there was a pause in the work, occasioned by the 
occurrence of the Festival of Bel; and the plain, 
which usually resounded with the noise of labour, 
now presented a scene of mirth and merrymaking. 
An old man was standing near the portico of a large 
palace — an interested, though somewhat melancholy, 
spectator of what was passing. Just in front of him 
a group of labourers attracted his attention. Their 
carousal had been broken off by a quarrel between 
two of the party, respecting which the opinion of the 
bystanders was evidently divided. At a little distance 
some cattle-dealers were driving a bargain with a 
dealer in ironware. Under the shade of some palm 
trees a youth and maiden were walking together, en- 
gaged in conversation so earnest that they took no 
heed of anything else. Directly in front, a long line 
of priests of the Sun were winding their way to the 
foot of the Tower : on the summit of which the sacri- 
fice to Bel was to be offered, in a shrine temporarily 
erected for the purpose. The old man sighed heavily 
as he watched them. Turning slowly away, he entered 
the gate of the palace and ascended the terrace; 
where a company richly apparelled, and attended by 
guards arrayed in armour, were assembled round a 
throne raised on several steps. On this was seated a 
man of great stature and gigantic strength. His hair 
and beard, still dark, though he was far advanced in 
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years, fell over a chest as broad and muscular as that 
of a mountain bull ; and his swarthy features wort 
an imperious expression, which few could behold with* 
out awe. This was Nimrod, the mighty hunter, th$ 
first after the Flood who had established a kingdom 
among men; having succeeded, partly by policy, 
partly by force of arms, in uniting all the tribes of 
the earth under his dominion. Though but a few 
centuries had elapsed since the terrible judgment of 
the Flood, mankind had again forsaken God, and 
worshipped in His stead the creatures whom He had 
made for the service of men. In the direct line of 
Shem alone had the worship of Jehovah been pro- 
served in its purity; and even this, a generation or 
two subsequently, fell away to idolatry. Heber, how- 
ever, the present chief of that family, still preserved 
his faithfulness. The object of his visit to the court 
of the King of Shinar was to obtain the permission 
of the latter to quit his dominions ; where the open 
neglect and defiance of the G-od whom he served 
daily distressed him. This request, already more than 
once made, had been as often refused ; and as the eye 
of the king lit upon his visitor, he at once divined 
the purpose for which he had come. 

"What, old man!" he exclaimed, "art thou here 
again, to repeat the same tale which hath so long 
wearied mine ear P Art thou not satisfied with peace, 
plenty, and security, that thou desirest to wander 
forth into unknown solitudes, where thou and thine 
will speedily perish by the pangs of famine or the 
tooth of the wild beast ?" 

"We desire to go forth," replied Heber calmly, 
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"that we may obey the command which our God 
hath laid upon us." 

" Of what command dost thou speak?' 9 retained 
the king, disdainfully. 

" The command He delivered to Noah, thy great 
ancestor and mine, when He apportioned out the earth 
among hia descendants ; bidding them replenish — not 
one single country, as thou dost desire, but the whole 
of the wide earth which He hath made." 

" The God of Noah ! " replied Nimrod, with a heavy 
frown. " We in this land know Him not. Lo, there," 
he continued, pointing with his sceptre to the sun, 
which had now nearly reached the zenith, " there is 
the only God whom we worship and serve." 

"Alas ! thou speakest but too truly," exclaimed his 
visitor, mournfully. " Thou and thy unhappy people 
have indeed forsaken His service, heedless of the 
wrath which such rebellion must surely bring down ; 
even as of old it brought an universal doom on the 
race of man." 

" Nay," interposed one of the bystanders, who, by 
the peculiar fashion and colour of his gorgeous robes, 
was known as the High Priest of Bel, " thou forget- 
test that, according to thine own traditions, thy God 
will never again destroy the world, as thou tellest us 
He did of old. Granting then, that thy tale be true, 
we need not, it would seem, dread that danger." 

" Scoff not," returned Heber ; "our God hath indeed 
promised that He will never again destroy the earth 
by water ! but He hath never said that vengeance in 
some other shape will not fall on those who neglect 
and defy Him. Yea, and surely it will fall ! " 
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" That is thy belief," said Nimrod. " Entertain it 
— thou and thine, if ye will. As for me, I have heard 
it again and again for I know not how many years — 
too often, I trow, to believe in its fulfilment now. And 
know, old man, once and for all, that I suffer none 
to quit this land and withdraw themselves from my 
sceptre. Man, if he be scattered over the face of the 
earth, as thou dost desire, would speedily become a 
weak and feeble creature — the prey and sport of the 
elements, unable even to cope with the wild animals 
of the forest. It is only when men combine together 
into one community, that they become great.' 1 

" It is true, then, what men say," said Heber, " that 
thou seekest to be lord over the whole earth; for- 
getting that there is but One to whom this belongeth, 
and He is one greater than man." 

" I do so seek," retorted Nimrod, haughtily. " Woe 
to him who shall presume to cross my resolve ! Yea, 
thy wish shall be granted, though not in the fashion 
thou desirest. My people shall gradually spread 
themselves over neighbouring lands, yet they shall 
remain my people still. Seest thou yonder Tower, 
on which so many thousands of my subjects have for 
twice ten years been busy, yet it hath as yet reached 
but a small part of its future height ?" 

" Yea, I see it," replied the other ; " and I know 
for what purpose it is designed. It is to be the 
temple, or rather the pedestal, on which the temple of 
thy pretended God is to be reared." 

" Partly for that purpose, doubtless," said Nimrod. 
"But it hath another use also ; which is, that where- 
soever men may spread themselves, they may behold 
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it towering on high ; and it shall remind them at once 
of the Deity, to whom they render worship, and the 
Sovereign, to whom they owe allegiance." 

" It is well/' answered Heber ; " thou hast rejected 
my petition. I and my people must return to our 
tents, and endure thy pleasure. Farewell, O king! 
Something tells me that, sternly as thou hast refused 
to hearken, the boon I seek will not long be with- 
held." 

He was turning to leave the palace, but the high 
priest interposed. 

" Tarty/' he said. " Thou hast spoken of the God 
whom our nations worship, in terms which I marvel 
that our sovereign suffered to pass unpunished. Doubt- 
less, it was in scorn that he did so ; but surely none 
can be permitted openly to insult at once the Deity 
and his, servants, by withdrawing themselves when 
the great sacrifice is about to be offered. That were 
enough to bring down his wrath, rather than his 
favour." 

" I will not remain," returned Heber, firmly, u To 
honour thy god, is to dishonour mine. Yea, to dis- 
honour Him, whom all created things except thou 
and thine adore. See ye not," he continued, point- 
ing with his Uplifted staff to the skies, " that the 
heavens themselves are wrathful at the profanation 
ye are about to perpetrate? Mark yonder dark 
mass of clouds gathering every moment more black 
and threatening. Observe how the light of day is 
waxing dimmer, as though the evening were dosing 
in, though it is not yet the hour of noon. Surely 
thy God, who knoweth that he is but the creature 
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of his Maker's liand, shrinks from the daring impiety 
in which ye would involve him." 

•'0 king, wilt thou suffer this?" exclaimed the 
high priest. " Shall not the mouth that blasphemeth 
thus, be closed for ever? What wonder that Bel 
withdraweth himself, when such insult is openly 
offered, in the very presence of his priests, and on his 
high festal day." 

" Peace!" exclaimed Nimrod. " Siroch, thou hast 
spoken well. The old man shall abide here and witness 
the sacrifice. Woe to him if his tongue again insult 
our God!" And at a sign from the monarch the guards 
surrounded Heber, and compelled him to remain. 

Meanwhile the procession, which he had beheld 
crossing the square as he entered the palace, had now 
reached the summit of the building ; on which a tern* 
porary temple, surmounted by the image of Bel, had 
been erected. Boys and maidens walked first, chant- 
ing hymns in honour of the God. These were followed 
by the ministers of the shrine, clad in scarlet robes, 
and leading the sacrifice, a milk-white steer, wreathed 
and crowned with flowers. To these succeeded a train 
of priests in their splendid garments, armed with the 
knives and lancets ; wherewith, in the agony of their 
supplication, when the sun continued to hide his light 
behind the cloud, they were wont to lacerate their flesh. 
The procession was closed by a band of musicians, 
with trumpets and cymbals. 

They now assembled round the altar, in front of 
which the victim had been led — the hierophant, with 
the axe of sacrifice, standing at its side. Near him 
the astrologers with their instruments were engaged 
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in ascertaining the exact moment, at which the sun 
should reach the meridian. A low wailing chant was 
raised by the priests of Bel, entreating their God to 
come forth from the veil wherein he had enveloped 
himself, and pour the light of his presence upon them. 
All stood in breathless silence, awaiting the consum- 
mation. Suddenly the chief astrologer gave the signal, 
and the sacrificing priest uplifted the axe. But ere he 
could let it fail, a blinding flash of light, followed by 
a tremendous crash of thunder, broke from the clouds 
immediately overhead. The whole city was shaken as 
if by an earthquake to its foundations; and the mighty 
structure on which the temple stood, was rent by the 
lightning from its summit to its base. A fearful 
shriek burst forth, and a scene of wild confusion, 
which seemed every moment to increase, agitated the 
whole of the vast multitude. Nimrod sprang from 
his throne, and, unappalled by the catastrophe which 
he had witnessed, commanded his trumpeters to sound 
the call which preceded a royal proclamation ; hoping 
thus to distract and allay the panic which had taken 
possession of the people. But his attendants, in place 
of obeying his commands, gazed upon him in blank 
amazement, and uttered in reply strange unintelligible 
Bounds ; as though, to his fancy, they would mock and 
defy him. He called to Siroch, and bade him ascend 
the tower, and offer another sacrifice in the place 
of the one which the lightning had slain ; but Siroch 
started with alarm and wonder as he heard him, re- 
fusing, as it seemed, to obey his pleasure. Astonished 
and furious, he shouted to his guards, ordering them to 
seize the rebels who contemned the king's commands ; 
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but these too stood silent, or poured out the same 
unmeaning cries as the others. Nor was it on the 
terrace of the palace alone that this strange pheno- 
menon presented itself. Everywhere the multitude 
was alarmed and confused by its occurrence. The 
lovers, whose engrossing converse had been uninter- 
rupted till the crash of the thunder disturbed them, 
started asunder in mutual distrust and amazement. 
The traders, interrupted ere their bargain was fully 
completed, tried in vain by signs and gestures to 
render themselves intelligible to one another. The 
labourers, whose dispute had increased in virulence 
until they were on the point of interchanging blows, 
forgot their mutual anger in overmastering terror. A 
few, who found themselves able to comprehend each 
other's speech, agreed that the whole of their fellow- 
countrymen had been smitten with madness ; and re- 
solved to withdraw in each other's company from a 
neighbourhood so dangerous. Thus, as the afternoon 
passed on, the whole of the vast assembly began to 
break into small knots, which gradually swelled into 
larger companies : until towards sunset it was divided 
into a hundred sections, the members of each ,of 
which could fully understand each other's speech, but 
to whom that of all the rest of their fellow-country- 
men was a jargon without sense or method. 

Meanwhile Heber, who had witnessed the scene 
with deep awe, but without- either surprise or terror, 
quitted the palace, where none now offered to detain 
him, and pursued his way through the midst of tha 
panic-stricken city. Among the endless exclamations 
of fear, wonder, rage, and despair which smote upon 
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his ear, not one conveyed any definite meaning to his 
apprehension : and it was not until he had reached the 
spot where he had left his own family and servants, 
that he could distinguish again the sound of his native 
language. His heart leaped with thankfulness, when 
he perceived that the wild confusion which had dis- 
tracted every other group throughout the multitude, 
had not extended itself to them. They were all ga- 
thered together in orderly array ; amazed indeed and 
alarmed at the marvellous scenes which they had wit- 
nessed ; but the curse which had fallen on the rebel- 
lious city had spared them. Each one among them 
could speak and understand the sweet accents of his 
native language. 

u My children," said Heber, " God hath been mer- 
ciful to us. As He spared of old my great-grandsire 
with all the others of his family, when the world was 
destroyed for the sins of men, so hath He exempted 
me and mine from this second judgment, wherewith 
He hath visited the earth. Let us return to our tents, 
and render Him thanks for His mercy. To-morrow 
we go forth to a distant soil, as He hath commanded. 
None will now attempt to stop us. We will build 
ourselves altars at which He shall be honoured ; and 
the language which hath till now been the speech of 
the whole world, shall henceforth be known as the 
language of the sons of Heber." 

When the morning dawned, following on that night 
of wild disorder, Nimrod found himself at the head of 
a band of followers, as numerous as any other of the 
many companies into which the population had now 
resolved itself, but scarcely embracing the hundredth' 
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part of bis former subjects. He made no effort to call 
them to their allegiance. He felt that a golf had been 
opened between them and him, over which neither 
could pass. He saw them, acting as it seemed under 
some Divine impulse, gather together their children 
and possessions, and move off in every direction— to the 
nortb, the south, the east, and the west — without any 
attempt at opposition, which would indeed have been 
fruitless. When the second night fell, he was left alone 
with his scanty band of followers — scanty indeed, when 
compared with the hosts which, but a day or two be- 
fore had sounded his praise and obeyed bis sceptre. 

" We must desist from our work," he said, gloomily 
contemplating the mighty mass of building, now rent 
and blackened by the lightning. " With the handful, 
of subjects now left me, a thousand years would scarce 
suffice to complete it. Let the name of this city be 
changed. It would be a mockery to retain any longer 
the proud title by which it has hitherto been known. 
Let it henceforth be named " Babel," " Confusion," 
for here hath the Lord of the heaven and the earth 
confounded the work we had devised." 

Mes. Mason. You have made a complete and co- 
herent story ; but you have been obliged to supply 
a great deal of the material from other sources than 
inspiration, have you not ? 

Mb. Mason. Yes, more than in any story, probably, 
which I shall have to write. The details given in the 
Bible are singularly scanty, considering the import- 
ance and striking nature of the occurrence. But I 
eould not have passed it by altogether. 
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Maby. Papa, what is the meaning of the "top of 
the tower reaching up to heaven "? I fancied some- 
how, that they wished to raise it to such a great 
height, in order that if another Flood should come 
on the earth, they might take refuge in it. 

Mb. Mason. And many others beside you have 
thought so, Mary : among others, Josephus himself. 
But it is plainly a mistake. It was the fear of 
being scattered over the face of the earth and ceasing 
to be one nation, that induced them to build it. As 
for the phrase, " whose top may reach to heaven," 
that is only a poetical expression to denote great 
height. The same is said of the cities of the Canaan- 
ites, (Deut. i. 18.) They are declared to be " great 
and walled up to heaven." 

G-eobge. Papa, you said, did you not — that the 
tower was six hundred feet square. How did you 
know that ? The Bible does not seem to mention the 
size. 

Mb. Mason. No ; and other writers have assigned 
all kinds of altitude to it, from one furlong to twelve 
miles. The most reliable statements are those of 
Herodotus and Strabo, the firBt of whom saw it in its 
completed state. He says the length and thickness 
of the lower story was one furlong, or six Hundred 
and six yards ; and Strabo says its total height was 
also a furloog. 

Clement. But, uncle, I thought the work had been 
discontinued — destroyed by lightning, in fact. Did 
not you say so ? 

Mb. Mason. The work was unquestionably inter- 
rupted at the time. " They left off to build the city," 
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we are told, and, of course, the tower along with it. 
But it was not destroyed, only injured. The best 
authorities believe that it was continued by the Kings 
of Babylon in later times. In particular it was beau- 
tified by Nebuchadnezzar, who conveyed thither the 
spoils of Solomon's temple. " The wonderful tower 
that stood in the middle of the temple of Bel, was 
none of Nebuchadnezzar's work," says Dean Frideaux, 
"but was built many ages before. It was not with- 
out reason that Bochartus asserts it to have been the 
very same tower which was there built at the confu- 
sion of tongues. For it was prodigious enough to 
answer the Scripture description of it ; and it is par- 
ticularly attested by several authors to have been all 
built of bricks and bitumen, as the Scripture tells us 
the Tower of Babel was." 

Geobge. What became of it afterwards ? 

Mb. Mason. It did not last in its perfect state 
after Nebuchadnezzar's time for more than a century, 
having been pillaged and greatly damaged by Xerxes. 
"When Alexander the Great captured Babylon, he en- 
deavoured to restore the tower, and employed 40,000 
men in clearing away the rubbish thrown down by 
Xerxes. But his death interrupted the work ; and 
afterwards it gradually fell to pieces, until it became 
the shapeless mass of ruin which still stands on the 
shore of the Euphrates, known as the Birs Nimroud. 
That at least is the opinion of the travellers who are 
best qualified to form an opinion ; though others have 
supposed that another huge mass of brick-work at no 
great distance from the Birs Nimroud is the remains 
of the great tower. 
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CiiXHiVT. Was it not struck by lightning, then ? 

Mb. Mason. Yes, it was, but not destroyed by it. 
" The indications that fire at one time struck the pile, 1 ' 
says a celebrated traveller, " are not a little remark- 
able ; and from the general appearance of the cleft in 
the wall, and the vitrified masses, it seems not im- 
probable that this fire was lightning from heaven." 
This agrees not only with the account given by the 
sacred historian, but with the traditions of several 
ancient and distant nations, which allege " that the 
original tower was not only stopped in its progress, 
but partially overturned by the Almighty, accompanied 
' by thunders and lightnings, and a mighty wind.' " 

Geobgb. And did that happen on the day of the 
festival of Bel? 

Mb. Mason. The occasion of its occurrence is not 
recorded by any trustworthy writer. This is an 
instance where, nothing at all being known, I have 
suggested what was most likely to have occurred ; in 
accordance, that is, with God's general dealings with 
men* As the idolatrous worship of false Deities was 
the thing most offensive to Almighty God, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that His wrath would be more 
especially provoked by so glaring a demonstration of 
it, as a sacrifice to Bel. The case of Belshaazar's feast 
illustrates this. 

MbSv Masok. Is it certain that Heber was the 
patriarch who headed the direct descendants of Shem 
en the occasion of the dispersion ? 

Mb. Mason. There are very strong reasons for 
believing so. Heber means "passer over," or "-pil- 
grim," referring in all likelihood to his passing- over 
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the Euphrates, when the great migration took place* 
This is the more probable because the Jewish Ian* 
guage and people appear to have been called Hebrew 
after him ; as though it was in his time that, their 
language and nationality became distinct from those 
of the other tribes of the earth. The expression at 
Terse 21 of chapter x., " Shem, the father of the sons 
of Heber," seems decisive of this. Also the name 
given by Heber to his Bon Peleg, that is, " division," 
wa» obviously commemorative of the great breaking up 
of the family of mankind. Indeed, Scripture says so- 
Clement. How came it that Nimrod, who was the 
descendant of Ham, established his kingdom in Asia ? 
"Were not the three continents assigned by Divine 
decree to the three sons of Noah; Europe being 
given to Japhet, Africa to Ham, and Asia retained by 
Shem P 

Mb. Mason. The idea you mention is very generally 
believed, and there is a good deal to support it. That 
there was such a Divine decree as you mention, may 
fairly be inferred from (Dent. xxxiL 8) : " "When the 
Most High divided to the nations their inheritance, 
when He separated the sons of Adam, He set the 
bounds of the people according to the number of the 
children of Israel." "This," says Dr. Kennicott, 
"gives us express authority for believing that the 
earth was very early divided, in consequence of a 
Divine command." The same is also to be inferred 
from Acts xvii. 26. Further we are told that -Egypt 
was a part of the possession of the children. of Ham, 
as it is frequently called " the land of Ham," in the 
Psalms. Therefore, we may conclude, that Africa 

I 2 
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generally was assigned to him. Also, the " isles of 
the Gentiles," allotted to Japhet, include no doubt 
the whole of Europe ; the Hebrews meaning by that 
expression all the countries which they would take 
ship in order to visit; as Spain, France, Italy, 
Greece, &c. 

Clement. Do the " isles of the Gentiles" include 
more than Europe, then ? 

Mb. Mason. Yes, parts of Asia also, as Anatolia 
and Armenia. You must remember that the three- 
fold division of the ancient world into Europe, Asia, 
and Africa was one never formally made. No one 
knows why the three continents were so called. It is 
probable that the names were in the first instance 
only those of single kingdoms, derived from their 
rulers, and were gradually extended to one neigh- 
bouring country after another, until they came to be 
applied to the entire continent ; much in the way in 
which the title of America, taken from Americus 
Vespuccius, the discoverer of a portion of the northern 
mainland, has been applied to the whole of it. It is 
true that Europe was the main inheritance of Japhet, 
and Africa of Ham. But portions of Western Asia 
also were allotted to the first, and of Southern Asia to 
the second. 

Geobge. Papa, are not Saturn and his sons Jupiter, 
Neptune, and Pluto supposed to be the same aa Noah 
and his three sons P 

Mb. Masoh. Yes. There is little doubt that the 
neathen fable respecting them was derived from the tra- 
dition of the diluvian patriarchs. Saturn (or Chronos, 
which means Time), is identical with Noah, with whom 
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time may be said to have begun again. Jupiter is 
paid to have received heaven as his inheritance, — he 
being identical, doubtless, with Japhet, who received 
the upper portions of the known world ; Neptune the 
sea, or middle portions, as Shem the second son in- 
herited the central parts ; while to Pluto, the youngest, 
were allotted the lower regions, as the southern 
countries were to Ham. 

Clement. That is curious. But still, if Babylon 
was Nimrod's proper kingdom, how came it that 
Heber and his sons were under his authority ? "Would 
not their possessions have lain somewhere else P 

Mb. Mason. Yes, there is a tradition recorded by 
several historians that Nimrod seized on the land of 
Shinar by violence, in defiance of the Divine decree, 
of which I have already spoken, compelling all the 
tribes of the earth to obey his usurped authority. 
Nimrod's name, which signifies " rebel," lends some 
colour to this. 

Clement. There is only one thing more. I want to 
know what is the authority for believing that Hebrew 
was the original language of the world ; which the 
direct line of Shem alone retained at the dispersion. 

Mb. Mason. There was an early traditional belief 
to that effect, which has been very widely accepted by 
learned men. The extreme simplicity of the Hebrew 
favours the idea. The words are unsually short, 
generally monosyllabic ; the names it assigns to the 
animal creation describe more significantly the nature 
and properties of the various species, than those em- 
ployed by any other people ; the names, again, given 
to and still retained by many foreign nations, are of 
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Hebrew origin ; and lastly, the traces of what seem 
Hebrew derivation* are to be found in many other 
languages. 

Mb. Matthews. Yon aaid, Mr. Mason, a fortnight 
-ago, that yon would recur to the question of the pro- 
bable age of the world when we came to the Tower 
of Babel. I should like to hear your opinion on the 
subject. 

Mb. Mason. I remember. I was speaking about 
M'Causland's assertion, that the existence of man upon 
earth dates from a much older period than that which 
the received chronology of the Bible assigns. I ought 
first to tell you that the Samaritan Pentateuch makes 
the world to be three hundred years, and the Septua- 
gint makes it 1,300 years, older than does the English 
version of the Hebrew text, which is in use amongst 
us. It is not certain which of these three is the 
correct one ; and inspiration does not endorse (bo to 
speak) any of the three. But neither the 5,869 years 
assigned by the English Bible as the present age of 
the world, nor the 6,169 years of the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch, nor even the 7,169 of the Septuagint, will 
satisfy Dr. M'Causland's theory, as he himself avows. 
His view is that the existence of man embraces a 
period, to which 6,000 years is as nothing. 

Now, a calculation has been made by an eminent 
modern statician, from laborious and multiplied induc- 
tion, that the increase of population is -^ annually ; 
or, as others say, one in twenty-three every ten years. 
According to this ratio, mankind, starting from three 
pairs of ancestors, would in 4,200 years (the time 
allowed by our English Bible since the Mood) amount 
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to 1,400,000,000. The population of the world, it 
has been roughly ascertained, does not yet amount to 
1,300,000,000. .How would it be possible to reconcile 
such a fact as this, with M'Caualand's theory of the 
untold antiquity of the human race P 

But there is another, and still more remarkable, 
evidence that the chronology of our English Bible is 
after all correct. Tou know, I have no doubt, boys, 
that there are three natural measures of time. 1st. 
The day, measured by the revolution of the earth 
upon its axis in twenty-four hours. 2nd. The month, 
measured from the new moon to the new moon, which 
is called a lunation. 3rd. The year, measured by the 
revolution of the earth in its orbit round the sun. 
Now, a month does not consist of an exact number of 
days, being twenty-nine days, twelve hours, forty-eight 
minutes. Nor does the year, once more, consist of an 
exact number of lunations, or an exact number of 
days — being three hundred and sixty-five days, five 
liours, and some odd minutes. The consequence of 
this is, that the three measures of time are continually 
diverging from each other. Now, if we trace back- 
ward the course of time, we shall come at last to some 
point of coincidence, where day, month, and year all 
began together. And it is found that this did happen 
exactly B.C. 4,004. If this be a mere accidental co- 
incidence, it is the most extraordinary on record. 



FOUKTH SUNDAY. 

THE MEETING OF THE KINGS. 

Ax old man was seated at the door of his tent, in 
the fresh coolness of a summer evening. The scenery 
around him was peculiar, and in its way very beautiful. 
It consisted of a broad and winding valley, bounded 
on all sides, and apparently shut in, by high moun- 
tains, whose barren sides contrasted with the verdure 
of the plain which they enclosed. Groves of fir and 
olive, and occasionally clusters of vines, diversified 
the prospect ; and in the middle stood a huge tere- 
binth, or turpentine tree, under which the tent of 
the patriarch was pitched. This latter formed the 
centre of an extensive encampment, spreading out on 
every side. Youths and maidens were congregated in 
many a busy group round the wells, from which they 
drew water for the herds of sheep and oxen, in which 
consisted the chief wealth of these simple times. Their 
light and graceful costume, together with the personal 
beauty by which both sexes were distinguished, formed 
a pleasant spectacle for the eye to rest on ; and the 
low sound of their subdued laughter came musically 
on the ear. Overhead the prospect was still more 
imposing. The moon would not rise for another hour 
to come ; but the whole arch of heaven was studded 
thick with stars, each of which stood out clear as a 
lamp against the dark blue of the sky. The old man 
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gazed on it long and earnestly. He was one fo* 
whom the beauties of nature had a special charm, 
reminding him of the hand of Him by whom they 
were made. Perhaps also his eye turned the more 
readily in that direction, because it had just before 
been contemplating, somewhat sadly, the light and 
active forms gathered round the wells, among whom 
there was not one of his own blood or kindred. 

" I am childless," he had muttered half audibly to 
himself. " Yet it hath been promised me, that my 
descendants shall be numerous as a mighty nation ; 
and He who could create the multitude of yonde* 
stars out of nothing, can surely fulfil that promise, 
however difficult the work," 

His meditations were interrupted by a loud cry 
from the farthest outskirts of the encampment ; and 
a few minutes afterwards, a man, whose torn and dis- 
ordered dress bore token that he had been engaged in 
some deadly struggle, rushed to the spot where the 
aged chief was seated. Flinging himself upon the 
ground, the fugitive clasped his knees in an attitude 
of the most earnest supplication ; and anon, relaxing 
his hold, rent his garments and heaped the dust of 
the plain upon his head. 

" Ha !" exclaimed the old man, as he recognized in 
the new comer, the favourite servant of his nephew 
Lot. " What is this ? Hast thou taken any man's 
life in a quarrel, or by some evil chance ; and is the 
avenger of blood in pursuit of thee ? Or hath the 
lion, or the wolf from the mountain, met thee on thy 
way?" 

"Neither, O venerable Abram!" exclaimed the 
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man, ae soon as lie bad sufficiently recovered his 
senses to reply. " Others have sought our lives, not 
we theirs ; and the enemies we have encountered are 
more merciless than the wild beasts of the desert. 
This morning, about the hour of sunrise, the robber 
tribes of Shinar, and Elam, and Ellasar, leagued with 
the hordes which obey the rule of Tidal — such an 
host as the Cities of the Plain have never before seen 
arrayed against them — came suddenly upon us. We 
had scarce an hour's notice of their approach ; yet ail 
our five cities sent out such men as each could muster, 
to meet them in the field." 

" Went Lot, my brother's son, out into the battle 
against them ?" enquired Abram. 

" Tea," replied the messenger. " He and his ser- 
vants came bravely to the rescue of his allies and 
neighbours ; but it availed not. We joined battle in 
the Yale of Siddim ; and for a while they failed to 
break our ranks, notwithstanding their greater num- 
bers. But it chanced, by evil hap, that our hosts 
were drawn up near the bitumen-pits, wherewith 
certain parts of the plain are overspread. Taking 
advantage of these, the enemy pressed hotly on us, 
compelling us to retreat step by step before them ; 
until the rear ranks were forced to disperse in dis- 
order, to escape being overwhelmed in the seething 
masses of bitumen. A total rout ensued. The King 
of Sodom and his no less valiant brother in arms, 
King Barsas, were slain in a brave attempt to Tally 
the fugitives ; and the whole of our host, scattering 
in .wild confusion, fled for safety to the mountains." 

" And Lot, my brother's son ?" exclaimed Abram. 
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"He fought valiantly to the last," continued the 
narrator, " but in vain. Scarcely was the rout of our 
army complete, when the conquerors, flushed with 
success, turned their arms against Sodom. None but 
the aged and the very young had been left to garrison 
it, and how could they offer effectual resistance ? The 
gates were soon forced, and in a few hours the spoils 
of the city were piled on the backs of camels or 
stored in chariots drawn by horses. Then the host 
of the invaders, carrying with them all their prisoners 
for whom they could hope to exact ransom, moved 
northwards in the direction of their own homes." 

"And Lot, my brother's son?" again enquired 
Abram. 

" He was borne off with the rest," returned the 
servant. " I myself beheld him bound hand and foot, 
and carried in the van of the retreating host. Know- 
ing how dear he is to thee, and that none else could 
aid him, I hurried to thy tents — wearied and wounded 
.though I was — without the delay of a single hour." 

" This concerns me, indeed!" exclaimed the patri- 
arch. " Knowest thou the spot where they are like 
to have encamped for the night P" 

" Not with certainty. They hurried northwards as 
eoon as they had collected their spoil ; nor will they 
relax the speed of their retreat, in all likelihood, 
until they re-enter their own domains. Yet, had we 
the means of wresting the prey from their grasp, it 
were easy to follow on iheir track and overtake 
them." 

Abram sat for a while buried in thought. Then 
summoning two of his household, he desired one of 
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them to give notice to the young men of his tribe, 
that they should forthwith put on their armour, and 
take sword and shield; and the other to bear his 
greeting to his allies, Aner, Eschol, and Mamre, and 
entreat their aid in avenging an outrage to which his 
next-of-kin had been subjected. 

"Fear not," he exclaimed, as his eye lit on the 
still anxious face of the fugitive ; " thy master shall 
be rescued, or I will share his captivity. Is he not 
the child of my brother Haran, who died in his early 
youth, before the eyes of his father were closed in 
death? And if Lot should die, his father's house 
would be extinct for ever. Neither shall they bear 
him away beyond the river, that he may eat there the 
bitter bread of servitude. If the hand of Abram can 
deliver him, he shall return in safety." 

The patriarch's commands were soon obeyed. .No 
further preparation was necessary for the youth of 
the tribe, than the simple bracing on of their swords 
and armour, and providing themselves with the ma- 
terials for a single day's sustenance. Scarcely an 
hour had elapsed after the issue of the order, before 
three hundred and eighteen of Abram's followers were 
ready to commence their march; and almost imme- 
diately afterwards, the armed retainers of his allies 
appeared ready to accompany them on the adventure. 
Providing an ass for the wearied messenger, who was 
to act as their guide, and mounting another which 
stood ready saddled for his use, Abram and his party 
set forth beneath the light of the newly-risen moon. 
In silence they traversed the rocky defiles which led 
downwards to the Yale of Siddim, and carefully tracing 
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their way over the field, still piled with the relicB 
of the battle, were soon on the track of the retiring 
foe. 

They continued their march with all speed and 
secresy through the hours of night and early morn- 
ing — encamping during the heat of the day among the 
groves of oleander and almond which fringe the banks 
of the Jordan ; and resuming their route as soon as 
the evening breeze had restored coolness to the air. 
By nightfall on the fourth day, they had reached the 
wild and reedy shores of Lake Merom ; when a soldier} 
whom they had sent forward a few hours previously to 
reconnoitre, met them with the intelligence that the 
enemy lay encamped at Laish, at the distance of but 
a few miles. "With the careless confidence which 
characterizes the inroads of Arab tribes, they had 
posted neither picket nor sentinel ; and it was pro* 
bable, from the report of the spy, that the whole army 
was at that moment buried in slumber. 

On receiving this information, a council of war was 
held, and it was agreed that the attack should be made 
an hour before dawn, when the sleep of the retiring 
host was likely to be at the soundest. Dividing their 
force into several small bands, they cautiously ap- 
proached the encampment from three different quar- 
ters. A spear raised on high amid the surrounding 
foliage was the sign agreed on; and no sooner had 
this been exhibited and replied to, than the whole 
of the attacking host rushed simultaneously on the 
enemy. The cords of the tents were cut, and the 
poles which supported them overturned, thus envelop- 
ing the sleepers in the folds of the canvas, and ren- 
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dering resistance well-nigh impossible. Taken entirely 
by surprise, and supposing their assailants to be far 
more numerous than was the case, Amraphel and his 
followers made but little resistance. They took to 
flight with the proverbial lightness of foot which 
characterizes Eastern troops, pursued by their adver- 
saries for many miles ; until the morning light showed 
them the almond groves which surrounded the towers 
and gardens of Damascus. Here the followers of 
Abram halted, and returned more slowly to Laish ; 
where they found that all the prisoners and spoil 
which had been carried off were already in the hands 
of their comrades. 

Very touching was the meeting between the vene- 
rable patriarch and his nephew Lot, who could not 
but remember that his last parting with his kinsman 
had scarcely been such as to deserve the devoted 
affection he had shown. But Abram's generous na- 
ture forbade all expression of contrition ; and on the 
following day the party resumed their route home- 
wards, carrying with them not only the spoil which 
had been plundered from the household of Lot, but 
the other prisoners and their possessions also. They 
travelled, of course, now at a more leisurely pace : and 
it was late on the fourth day when, after crossing the 
fords of the Jordan, they approached a deep and 
rugged ravine, surrounded on all sides by rocky 
heights, and traversed by a brook, whose borders were 
scantily edged with groves of olive and pomegranate. 
Immediately in front rose three hills of different 
heights; the two lower of them being crowned by 
the walls and towers of a small city. Abram as he 
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beheld 1 it drew his rein, and the whole troop follow- 
ing his example halted in their march. 

" Is this spot familiar to thee, or dost thou dread an 
attack from the inhabitants of yonder city ?" enquired 
Lot, as he noticed his kinsman's gaze fixed earnestly 
on the heights before him. " If so, it is well that we 
have allies near at hand. A messenger hath come up 
from the rear to announce the approach of the King 
of Sodom, who is coming hither to render thee his 
thanks for the recovery of the captives, and for 
avenging his father's death.'* 

" The spot is not familiar to me," said the patriarch, 
answering the former part of the question. " I have 
never to my knowledge beheld it before; nor can 
there be fear of violence from the dwellers in the 
small city that crowns yonder heights. But, though I 
know not why, the spot seems to possess a strange 
and joyful interest in my eyes, and to yield me, if I 
may so speak, a mysterious welcome. I could almost 
believe, that it would one day be deeply connected 
with the fortunes of my race." 

He continued to gaze in silent abstraction on the 
triple hill, and the mountains which stood round it ; 
until the arrival of the King of Sodom and his train 
at length roused him from it. But scarcely had the 
ordinary courtesies of an Eastern greeting been inter- 
changed, than the attention of all was again distracted 
by the sound of trumpets from the rocky eminence ; 
and a procession issuing from the city gates was seen 
descending the mountain path, with the evident in* 
tention of coming to parley with the travellers. All 
looked on with a feeling, in which surprise was mingled 
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with curiosity. Old men in the garb of councillors 
came first ; then a band of musicians with trumpets 
and timbrels ; after these, a train of servants leading 
mules laden with skins of wine, and baskets contain- 
ing cakes of bread. The array was closed by a few 
body guards, who preceded and followed the principal 
figure in the procession. This was an aged man-, tall, 
and of a majestic aspect ; clad in white flowing robes, 
confined round the waist by an embroidered girdle, 
And wearing on his head a golden diadem. 

" Their object is clearly peaceful," said the Hebrew 
patriarch, as his eye glanced from one figure of the 
Approaching group to another. 

" Doubtless," replied the King of Sodom. "It is Mel- 
chizedek, King of Salem, as yonder city is named. He 
loveth not our race, and holdeth no communion with 
us ; yet I freely admit that he doth not belie his name, 
which, as thou knowest, signifieth ' King of Righte- 
ousness,' or that of his city, which denoteth * Peace.' 
He is also, as thou mayest perceive from his garments, 
a priest ; though he worshippeth not at our altars. 
What his purpose may be with us, or rather with 
thee, I cannot conjecture; but, be sure, he meaneth 
neither violence nor fraud." 

As he spoke, the head of the procession entered the 
narrow defile, where the Hebrew chief and his fol- 
lowers awaited his approach. Piling off to the right 
and left, the new comers grouped themselves under 
the shade of some olive trees ; while the venerable 
Melchizedek, advancing to the front, addressed him- 
self to Abram. 

" Son of Heber the righteous," he said, " beloved 
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of the Most High, whom I also serve ; found faithful 
where so many of thy race have fallen away — I bid 
thee welcome. Thou knowest me not, but I have been 
warned of thy approach, and have come forth to meet 
thee. I am the king of yonder city : priest also of the 
One God, who hath made heaven and earth. I know 
not the precise nature of the blessing which is to 
alight on thee and thine ; but it hath been revealed 
to me, that thou art one singled out from all mankind 
for the special favour of thy Lord and mine ; and that 
not thy posterity only, but all the children of men to 
the end of time, will have cause to remember thee 
with grateful affection. Therefore, in the name of 
the Most Holy God, I pronounce a blessing upon 
thee; in token of which I have caused my servants 
to bring forth bread and wine for thy refreshment. 
Tarry and partake thereof, thou and thy servants ; for 
this also hath been enjoined me." 

As he spoke, a sense of awe and mystery came 
over the spirit of Abram, and he knew that this . 
thing was indeed the command of the Most High. 
He alighted from his saddle, and bowing himself down 
before Melchizedek, acknowledged him as a monarch 
and priest among men ; praying him at the same time 
to accept a tenth of the spoil which he had wrested 
from the Arab invaders, as the tribute due to his 
twofold sovereignty. Melchizedek, with the same 
gracious dignity, accepted the offering. Then, at his 
bidding, the bread and wine were placed before his 
guests, of which they all partook. The repast ended, 
the three chiefs took leave of each other. The King 
of Sodom returned to his capital, bearing with him 
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the recovered spoils and cattle, — for Abram would 
accept no present at his hands, — while Abram himself 
pursued his way, wrapped in solemn thought, as one 
who had seen dimly and afar off the dawning of an 
Everlasting Day. 

Geobge. I think that history of the defeat of the 
five kings is the strangest thing I ever read. Fancy 
one man arming his servants and attacking and con- 
quering four armies ! 

Maby. Tes, but you must remember that Abraham 
was helped by Aner, Eschol, and Mamre ; and I dare 
say they brought a great many men to his assistance. 

Geobge. "Well, suppose they brought as many as 
Abraham himself. What chance would six or seven 
hundred men have with the armies of four kings ? 

Me. Mason. Very little with the armies of five such 
kings as those whieh the world contains now-a-days, 
George. But the kings of those early times were for the 
most part simply the chiefs of tribes ; who were called 
kings, because they did not acknowledge any other 
sovereign. It is true that Amraphel is supposed by 
some to have been the King of Babylon, Chedorlaomer, 
King of Persia, and Arioch, King of Arabia. But it 
is very unlikely that kings of such extent of territory 
should have made a league against the kings of the 
Vale of Siddim, whose united dominions were not so 
large as an English county. Elam and EUasarwere 
perhaps the germs of what afterwards became great 
kingdoms ; but at the time of this inroad, they were 
in all likelikood as insignificant as Sodom and Go- 
morrah themselves. 
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Mbs. Mason. In fiact, it was a mere raid or plunder- 
ing expedition, like that recorded in the first chapter 
of Job. 

Me. Mason. Just so. " The expedition," says Dr. 
Kitto, " has the whole appearance of an Arab incur- 
sion. Their apparently rapid sweep like a whirlwind, 
over the countries indicated, their return with captives 
and spoil, and the ultimate night surprise and easy 
overthrow by Abram and his friends, are all circum- 
stances strikingly analogous to Arabian usages on both 
aides. That their force was not numerous is evident 
from the circumstance, that the petty kings of the 
plain ventured to give them battle; and from the 
email body by which they were defeated. There are 
few sheikhs in the present time who can bring more 
than three hundred horsemen into action ; and if we 
suppose that each of the four kings brought such 
a number of men, lightly armed, and unencumbered 
with baggage, we have probably the highest estimate 
that can be allowed in the present instance." 

Again, Dr. Kitto says, with reference to the night 
attack itself, " Surprises by sudden attacks is their 
favourite mode of warfare. Some tribes consider it 
cowardly and disgraceful to make a night attack on a 
camp, but this is not the general feeling. When such 
an attack is resolved upon, the assailants so arrange 
their march, that they may fall upon the camp about 
an hour before the first dawn, when they are tolerably 
certain to find the whole camp asleep. "With some 
tribes, it is then the custom to rush upon the tents, and 
knock down the principal tent-poles, thus enveloping 
the sleepers in their tent-cloths, which renders the 

a 2 
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victory easy, even over superior forces. What greatly 
facilitates the success of such attacks, is the general 
neglect of posting night watches and sentinels, even 
when in the vicinity of an enemy." 

Clement. I perceive that both you and Dr. Kitto 
speak of this as being an Arab incursion. I had 
fancied that the Arabs were descended from Ishmael ; 
who, I think, was not born at this time. 

Mb. Mason. That is a very common mistake. " It 
is generally admitted," says the author of the " Bible 
Dictionary," "that the Arabs derived their descent 
from Joktan, the son of Heber, as well as from Ish- 
mael, the son of Abraham. The Arabs themselves, 
however, preserve a distinction as to their origin. 
The descendants of Joktan are denominated pure 
Arabs, while those of Ishmael are called naturalized 
Arabs." No doubt the plunderers who attacked the 
five kings on this occasion, were descended from 
Joktan, as above described. 

Mb. Matthews. Is there not some doubt as to 
whether the Salem, of which Melchizedek was king, 
was the same as Jerusalem P 

Mb. Mason. A good deal of doubt. Some great 
authorities, such as Jerome, in ancient times, as well 
as eminent modern scholars, are of opinion that the 
Salem of Melchizedek was near Shechem, in Samaria ; 
but there are several reasons so strong on the other 
side, as to appear almost decisive. In the first place, 
Jerusalem is actually called Salem in the Book of 
Psalms. Again, Josephus positively asserts that 
Salem and Jerusalem are the same. "Afterwards," 
he says, " they called Salem, Jerusalem." And this 
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is a matter in which the opinion of a Jew, bo well 
informed as Josephus respecting the antiquities of his 
own country, ought to cany great weight. Further, 
Melchizedek is related to have met Abraham " in the 
King's Dale;" the same place in which Absalom after- 
wards built himself a monument. Now, Absalom's 
monument is still shown in the Valley of Jehoshaphat 
(also called the King's Dale), which is close to Jeru- 
salem ; and ancient tradition, and the opinion of com- 
petent judges, concur in declaring the monument to 
be really Absalom's. Once more, we find that the 
name of the King of Jerusalem in Joshua's time, was 
Adonizedek, the meaning of which is equivalent to 
Melchizedek, viz., "Lord of Bighteousness." This 
looks as though Melchizedek or Adonizedek had been 
the hereditary title of the Kings of Jerusalem. 

Mbs. Mason. The difficulty respecting Melchi- 
zedek's place of abode, is nothing to my mind to the 
difficulty respecting Melchizedek himself. 

Mb. Mason. Tou mean as to who he was, and what 
was his previous and subsequent history ? 

Mbs. Mason. Yes. I have seen several opinions, 
but none which satisfied me — such as, that he was the 
same as Shiem : or an angel, or the Holy Ghost, or our 
Lord Himself, taking human shape for the occasion. 

Mb. Mason. No, he was certainly none of these. 
He was not Shem, for he was clearly not a lineal an- 
cestor of Abraham. Hebrews vii., 9, 10, incontestably 
proves that. Nor was he the Holy Ghost, or an angel 
in human form ; for he was a priest, and every priest 
is " taken from among men." (Hebrews v. 1.) Nor 
was he our Lord Himself, for if so, he could not have 
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been a type of our Lord. Doubtless he was a prince 
of some Canaanite family, who had retained the true 
worship, or returned to it in the midst of an idolatrous 
generation. 

Mbs. Mason. How, then, do you explain St. Paul's 
words, "Without father, without mother, without 
descent, haying neither begfcming of days, nor end of 
life." 

Mb. Mason. They mean, I apprehend, that neither 
the names of Melchizedek's father and mother, nor his 
•genealogy, nor his birth, nor his death, have been any- 
where recorded. That was the ordinary way in which 
the Jews spoke of persons, whose pedigree was un- 
known. Thus Philo calls Sarah " motherless," mean- 
ing simply that her mother's name has not been pre- 
served. And in all these respects he was a type of 
Christ, who had in His human nature no father, in His 
divine nature no mother ; whose " generation no one 
could declare ; " who was Alpha and Omega, the be- 
ginning and the end, the first and the last. 

Mbs. Mason. And the bread and wine which he 
gave to Abraham. Do you understand them to be 
typical also ? 

Mb. Mason. Surely. Melchizedek,whois the type 
of the great High Priest, offers to mankind in the 
person of Abraham, the bread and the wine, which 
are emblematic of the future Incarnation and Atone- 
ment of Christ — faithfully receiving whom, is the 
spiritual sustenance of man ; just as afterwards the 
elements in the Lord's Supper are commemorative of 
these mysteries, which have now taken effect. 



FIFTH SUNDAY. 

THE GUILTY CITIES. 

It was an hour or two past midnight ; and the first 
faint streak of dawn had not yet begun to dapple the 
sky, when the inner doors of a large house were thrown 
open, and a throng of youths passed out. Their 
flushed faces and disordered garments showed how they 
had passed the night ; and notwithstanding the late- 
ness of the hour, they seemed disposed still to con- 
tinue their revelry. They paused for a few moments 
at the outer gate, while the servants were kindling 
the torches, which would be required to light them to 
their homes — the narrow street of the city being too 
dark to allow them to distinguish their way. There 
was apparently some disagreement between two or 
three of the party, which came to its height as they 
reached the outer gate opening on the street. 

" Say no more," exclaimed a gaily-dressed youth, 
"unless thou wishest to provoke me to wrath. It 
may be that I do not care for his admonitions any 
more than thou dost : but he will shortly be my father- 
in-law, and I will not endure to have him jeered at in 
my presence." 

" Horam is wise/' remarked another, sarcastically. 
"If I could find a father-in-law whose possessions 
were as great as those of Lot, the son of Haran, I 
should make but little objection to his preaching, as 
little in sooth, as I should heed it." 
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" Thou wouldst hardly say so, Shelah," observed 
another, and an older man, whose name was Hadad, 
" if thou hadst heard him discourse last night. I pro- 
test he almost made a convert of me. I was present 
when the Arabs carried off him and his daughters, and 
the chief part of his possessions along with them, some 
fourteen years ago. I vow he pleaded not one-half so 
earnestly in behalf of his children and his goods, as 
he did yester-evening." 

" Ay, I too remember the day thou speakest of," 
remarked Horam, " though I was but a youth. Our 
hosts went forth to battle, near the bitumen springs, 
and were sorely discomfited. I watched them march 
out in orderly array from the walls ; yea, and beheld 
their headlong flight afterwards. My father was at 
the king's right hand, when he was pierced through 
the joints of his armour by an arrow. It was a 
grievous day for our city, that. Great numbers fell 
by the sword, and all the rest who were of any ac- 
count, were carried away captive by the conquerors." 

"And thy father-in-law among them," interposed 
Shelah. " He had tarried behind in the city, I suppose, 
to take care of his own goods." 

" Nay, that is false," retorted Horam, angrily. " He 
went out bravely to the battle to aid his allies, though 
he was himself at that time no citizen of Sodom." 

" At all events, it was well for him," resumed the 
other, " that he had a stout and zealous friend in his 
kinsman, Abram the Hebrew. Well for ye also, 
Horam and Zibeon, or ye would inherit but little of 
the wealth on which ye reckon ! But who and what ia 
this ?" 
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The conversation was abruptly broken off at this 
point, by the appearance of a man, who came hurrying 
down the street — on some errand, it would seem, of 
urgent haste. He was far advanced in years, for his 
hair was scanty and grizzled, and his whole appearance 
would have been dignified and imposing, but for the 
disorder of his apparel, and the traces of alarm on bis 
features. As he passed the gateway of Shelah's man- 
sion, the light of the torches fell upon bis forehead ; 
and the youth whose speech had been broken off, 
resumed, in a tone of surprise, 

" By the life of the king, it is the very man of 
whom we have been speaking ! it is Lot, the son of 
Haran, himself! Doubtless he hath heard of your 
misdoings, ye profligate youths, and has come forth to 
reprove ye. Pray thee, venerable sir, let us all profit 
by the wholesome counsel thou art about to give them. 
Seest thou not that we are all in like case, and need 
thy admonitions no less than they do?" 

" Peace, young man ! " exclaimed Lot hurriedly. 
" This is neither the time for ribaldry, nor reproof. I 
bid ye all, if ye would escape a fate more terrible than 
your imaginations can picture, to fly instantly from 
this city, which is doomed to immediate destruction ! 
Horam, Zibeon, if ye hope to be the husbands of my 
daughters, hasten to my house and bear them thence." 

" Nay, wbat meaneth this ? " exclaimed Horam, " and 
wherefore this haste ?" 

He was somewbat impressed by the manifest terror 
of the old man ; which was the more remarkable, be- 
cause his ordinary demeanour was singularly calm and 
dignified. But, at the same time, be could not endure 
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the notion of being openly rebuked in the presence of 
his dissipated companions. 

"What is this peril thou speakest of ? " he continued. 
"Are the Elamites again on their way to spoil the city ? " 

" Or doth thy kinsman, Abram the Hebrew, design 
to come down with his hosts upon us, to avenge for 
the second time, the affront offered to his nephew ? " 
enquired Hadad, with a sneer. 

" No, no," was the reply, " the danger comes from 
no human enemy. The Lord G-od, whom I worship, 
is about to chastise the iniquity of this city by a 
fearful judgment. Before the sun, which is now upon 
the point of rising, shall have half ascended the heaven, 
the spot whereon we stand will be one heap of ruin. 9 ' 

A general laugh broke from the revellers. 

" What, old dreamer ! " cried Hadad, " dost thou 
really hope^to frighten grown men with thy crazy 
fancies ? What know we of this God whom thou 
servest? And dost thou think that we have forgotten 
how thou hast been continually wearying us with the 
same tale, from the first day that thou earnest in to 
dwell among us P " 

" I cannot tarry to reason with you," returned Lot. 
" The time for argument is passed. Come with me, I 
implore ye ! Come ye, at least, who are to wed my 
daughters ! Come for their sakes, if not for your 
own." 

"We will not come," said Horam haughtily. 
" Zibeon and I are not to be terrified like children. 
Long sincQ have we told thee, that we would not bow 
down to this G-od whom thou preferrest to worship. 
Wherefore should we discard the ancient gods of our 
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country for thine ? Or why are they not able to 
protect ub ? " 

" Ye are mad ! " exclaimed Lot. " It is vain to argue 
further with ye. Yet stay — can ye not yourselves, at 
least, perceive the signs of the coming judgment P 
Do ye not discern the thunder-clouds gathering so 
thick and black from every quarter of the sky, that 
the morning seems unable to dawn ? Do ye not per- 
ceive how the air is heavy and close — as though it were 
the breath of the destroying angel himself, even as 
yonder clouds are his chariot? If ye heed nought 
eke, heed at least these tokens of the wrath that is 
about to break forth. " 

The young men looked round them as he spoke, 
and for a moment seemed staggered in their unbelief. 
But Hadad again broke in with his scoffing laugh. 

" There is going to be a thunderstorm, that is all," he 
exclaimed. " Is that anything so new, or so terrible P 
Nay, let us rather go back to our revel, and divert our- 
selves once more with thy wine and music, O Shelah, 
until the tempest hath spent itself." 

" It is well said," said Shelah. " Let us go back and 
renew the banquet. Lot may hurry forth from the 
city if he will. The torrents of rain which are about 
to burst from yonder clouds will soon quench the 
ardour of his devotion ; and he will be glad to return 
— even to this city, whose wickedness he so abhors." 

The proposal was welcomed with tumultuous ap- 
plause; and the throng of excited youths poured 
back again, through the doorway, from which they 
had emerged a short time before ; while the elder 
speaker, after casting one glance of compassion be- 
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hind him, returned with a hurried step down the 
street. 

But a few minutes afterwards — so rapidly did events 
succeed each other on that memorable morning — 
Lot, his wife, and his daughters, passed through the 
outer gate of the city ; and were bidden by the angel 
to hasten with all imaginable speed to the mountains, 
if they would escape the fate that hung over the 
doomed inhabitants. But in spite of this command, 
Lot paused for a moment to remonstrate, and entreat 
permission to rest awhile in the little town of Bela, 
which lay at no great distance from the spot where 
they were standing. During the few moments which 
passed, while this request was being preferred, and 
replied to, the others of the party were able to 
cast a hasty glance over the scene, which was now 
dimly discernible in the pale twilight of the dawn. 
Before them lay the far-famed Vale of Siddim ; whose 
unequalled fertility and beauty had induced Lot to 
select it as his place of abode. Clear streams, ex- 
panding into lakes, out of which rose islets richly 
wooded, and embroidered with flowers, everywhere 
met the eye ; intermingled with green pastures, where 
unnumbered flocks were browsing. Half buried in 
gloom appeared the walls and towers of the Cities of 
the Plain — Sodom itself in the foreground — Admah 
and Zeboim to the left and right. Gromorrah lay too 
far off to be distinguished ; but in that direction the 
mountains of Hebron might be faintly descried, with 
the range of Edom to the left. Seen in the clear 
light of the sun, it was indeed a lovely spot ; but at 
the present moment its aspect was startling rather 
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than pleasing to the eye. As has been already said, 
the whole sky was overspread by masses of inky cloud, 
gathering denser and denser every moment ; through 
which the rays of the rising sun were struggling with 
a lurid glare, flinging an unnatural and awful light 
over the whole landscape. It needed not the repe- 
tition of the angel's warning to induce them to hurry 
with all possible speed from the spot. Only the 
mother hesitated. Her father and kinsmen still re- 
mained in the doomed city. Her husband was but 
a stranger in the land, and they were among the 
wealthiest and most influential of the citizens. She 
had been wont on all occasions of trial to rely on 
them. 

" May we not return, if but for a moment, to warn 
my father's house ? " she asked. " His swift drome- 
daries and horses will bear us from the city, if indeed 
it is about to be overthrown, more rapidly than can 
our feet, which already tremble under us with alarm." 

" Neither delay nor return are possible," exclaimed 
Lot. " Our Guides have already left us. Even now 
they are about to commence the work of death." 

"Shall we be safe in Bela, my father P" asked one of 
the daughters, as, obedient to his order, they hurried 
along the narrow path. " Did the man promise thee 
it should be spared ?" 

" He did," replied the father. " Could I but discern 
the gates of the city through this pitchy gloom, which 
bewilders my steps, a few minutes would ensure our 
safety." 

" Ha, there is the sun at last ! " exclaimed the former 
speaker, as a ray of light streaming through a rift in 
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the cloudfl, fell on the path. " Yonder, I see the city, 
scarce a quarter of a mile distant. His Name be 
praised, we shall soon be saved." 

As she spoke, a vivid flash darted from the clouds 
overhead, followed by another and another in quick 
succession, until the whole heaven appeared one sheet 
of flame. Large masses of sulphur, with which the 
neighbouring mountains were overspread, ignited by 
the lightning, burst into conflagration, filling the air 
with streams of burning brimstone, which the winds 
carried in showers over the plain. 

" Tather, father ! " shrieked the affrighted daughters, 
" this is the day of general doom ! No flesh can sur- 
vive this fearful visitation." 

" I feel the breath of the fire close behind me," cried 
the mother. " I know not which way to fly. Surely it 
were better to return to Sodom, the walls of which 
would shelter us, than perish here unaided in the 
open plain." 

"Pause not, look not back for your lives!" again 
exclaimed Lot. " He who foretold this doom, assured 
us of deliverance, if we obey his commands. Lo, the 
city of refuge is but a bowshot from us. One effort 
more, and we are safe within it." 

Grasping his daughters' hands, and bidding his wife 
follow, he pressed resolutely forward, and in a few 
minutes passed through the gates of Bela. Then, 
turning round to receive and support his wife, he 
found that she had disappeared. 

Bewildered with terror, and but half trusting the 
assurance which the angel had given to her husband, 
the unhappy woman had turned back for a moment 
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to descry, if possible, a place of refuge for herself. 
At that moment the earth heaved and burst asunder 
under her feet. A liquid mass of bitumen, kindled by 
the fiery rain from the mountains, burst upward. In 
a moment it had enveloped her as in a shroud of fire ; 
and hardening again almost as rapidly as it had melted, 
enclosed her for ever in a solid tomb. When her hus- 
band and daughters looked back from the walls of Bela, 
all that could be seen was a pillar of asphalt, standing 
directly in the path which they had traversed but a 
few moments before. 

Meanwhile the work of destruction proceeded with 
terrible rapidity. The wind, which had suddenly risen, 
carried the sulphurous rain over every portion of the 
plain; and the bitumen-pits simultaneously taking 
fire, one vast conflagration enwrapped the whole Vale 
of Siddim. Terror-stricken and stupefied by the fumes 
of burning brimstone, which fell in showers upon the 
streets, the inhabitants of the guilty cities strove in 
vain to fly. They fell down in heaps by the way-side 
— suffocated by the deadly vapours, which filled the 
air, or crushed by the fall of houses, which the earth- 
quake overthrew. In an hour from the time when 
Lot passed its gates, not a living thing was left in the 
streets of Sodom. But the convulsion of nature still 
continued, until the whole plain became one universal 
wreck. The bed of the Jordan, heaved upwards by 
the action of the subterranean fires, could no longer 
discharge its waters as heretofore. Gradually the 
stream spread itself over the surrounding country, 
burying beneath its surface the rich pastures and 
groves of palm. The sweet waters, poisoned by the 
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masses of bitumen and brimstone with which they 
were now impregnated, became a dark and sullen 
lake— bitter to the taste and destructive of all life — 
while on its shores the ruins of the scattered cities 
still remained, to bear their witness to all posterity of 
the unhappy people ; who for their crimes had called 
so fearful a judgment from heaven, " suffering the 
vengeance of eternal fire." 



Mes. Mason. It was a fearful judgment indeed — 
more fearful in some respects than the Mood itself. 
And to think that all this might have been averted if 
there had been but ten righteous men in Sodom ! 

Maby. Papa, do you think, if Abraham had gone 
on praying that God would spare Sodom if there 
were but five, or but one righteous man in it — do you 
think He would have assented ? 

Mb. Mason. I cannot tell, Mary. I think most 
likely Abraham made sure that ten righteous men 
would be found there, or he would have continued 
his supplication. Perhaps he reckoned that all Lot's 
household were righteous like himself, or that Lot had 
made some converts, at least, to God during his long 
sojourn. But if he had persisted, I see no reason 
why Almighty God should not have granted his 
prayer. 

George. Tes, you know He did spare Zoar for 
Lot's sake alone. . 

Mb. Mason. True ; and He showed mercy to large 
numbers for the sake of one person, on several other 
occasions. Can you think of any ? 
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Clement. He spared the children of Israel in the 
wilderness for the sake of Moses* 

Mb. Mason. Yes, and the people of Judah more 
than once for the sake of David, even after his death. 
Also he deferred the destruction of Jerusalem on 
Josiah's account during the whole of his reign. But 
there is another instance even more plainly stated. 
Can any of you name it ? 

Mbs. Mason {after a pause). I see I must help 
you. I think papa is referring to St. PauFs ship- 
wreck. 

Mb. Mjlson. Eight. We are expressly told that 
God gave St. Paul the lives of all that sailed with 
him. I dare say you have read the story about Julius 
Caesar — how, when the pilot of the ship in which he 
was crossing to Brundusium, ordered the mariners to- 
turn back in alarm at a storm which had arisen, he 
reassured the man by saying, "Fear nothing; thou 
earnest Caesar and his fortunes." It is curious to 
contrast this empty boast with the grand simplicity of 
St. Paul's announcement to his fellow voyagers. 

Clement. Tes ; and after all, if I remember right, 
Caesar's pilot was obliged to turn back. But, uncle, did 
not you make Lot address the young men at Sodom 
as though they were about to marry his daughters ? 
whereas the Bible calls them actually his " sons-in- 
law." How is that ? 

Mb. Mason. You are right. But among the Eastern 
nations the ceremony of betrothal is counted as almost 
the same thing as marriage. Thus, in after Jewish 
history, Hyrcanus is styled Herod's "father-in-law" 
immediately after the betrothal, though the actual 
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marriage did not take place for four years afterwards. 
Josephus distinctly affirms that the daughters of Lot 
were not married, and the subsequent Bible narrative 
confirms his statement. 

Geobge. Papa, I did not quite understand your 
description of the death of Lot's wife. The Bible 
says that she became a pillar of salt. I always thought 
that meant she was actually turned into salt. Was 
not that so ? 

Clemekt. Yes ; and I read in a book of travels in 
the Holy Land not long ago, that a pillar of rock- 
salt may be still seen near the ancient site of Zoar; 
which the Arabs declare has always been believed to 
be the one into which Lot's wife was changed. 

Ms. Mason. I think I have seen the book to which 
you allude. Indeed more than one traveller has made 
the same assertion. There are, or rather were, all 
manner of stories in circulation respecting this sup- 
posed memorial of Divine wrath. There was an ancient 
belief that Lot's wife was turned, not into what we 
usually term a pillar, but into an actual statue of rock 
salt; and it was further said, that this statue con- 
tinued to stand in the road leading to Zoar for a great 
many centuries, without undergoing any change from 
the action of the elements. Nay, it was even said, 
that if a portion of the statue were broken of£ the 
injury was miraculously repaired; in fact, that the 
woman was preserved in a species of living death, as 
a monument of God's vengeance. This has long been 
proved to be a fable ; and it is likely that the current 
belief respecting the pillar of rock-salt is equally un- 
founded. The word rendered " pillar " in our version 
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means only a solid mass ; and again the word rendered 
" salt " may be equally well translated " asphalt " or 
" bitumen." It is difficult to understand how Lot's 
wife could have been enclosed in rock-salt ; whereas 
nothing is more easy of comprehension than that 
the ignited bitumen should have burst up under her 
feet, and formed a mass which rapidly hardened again, 
completely enclosing her within it. As regards the 
traditions of the Arabs, an intelligent modern tra- 
veller writes, " The pillar of salt is one of the wonders 
which travellers are in the habit of looking for in this 
district ; and masses of salt have accordingly been 
shown them, but in such different situations, as to 
make it manifest that the natives were imposing upon 
them for the sake of their money." 

Mabt. It does not seem that Lot lived very long 
in Zoar, after all. It is said that he was afraid to stay 
in it* Was not that strange, after G-od had promised 
that he should be safe there P 

Mb. Mason. It does seem strange certainly, and 
we are not told the reason* Some have supposed that 
the wickedness of the people of Zoar alarmed him, 
as being likely to call down a like judgment to that 
which had destroyed Sodom. Others, that the people 
of Zoar drove him out, dreading his presence as an 
evil omen among them. But all this is conjecture. 
Probably Lot considered that the command given by 
the angels to flee to the mountains still held good, 
and that Zoar had only been granted to him as a tem- 
porary place of refuge. 

Mbs. Mason. There is a question which I too should 
like to ask. I do not understand how the Dead Sea, 

H 2 
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as it is called now, was formed. Is it supposed thaf 
the Jordan flowed formerly into the sea, and that its 
bed being heaved up by an earthquake, it could not 
longer discharge its waters, and so formed into a lake ? 
and if so, how is it that it did not gradually overflow 
the whole country ? 

Mb. Mason. That is a very difficult problem, and 
one that remains unsolved. Between the Dead Ses 
and the Gulf of Akaba there runs a long narrow 
valley watered by the river Arabah, and it was for a 
long time supposed that this was the old bed of the 
Jordan, the high land between Arabah and the Dead 
Sea having been heaved up by volcanic action. But 
it has now been discovered that the Gulf of Akaba 
is 1,300 feet higher than the level of the Dead Sea; 
consequently, the waters of the Jordan could never 
have escaped in that direction, unless the whole valley 
of the Jordan has sunk some 1,400 or 1,500 feet ; 
as however some suppose to be the case. It is difficult 
to say in what way the Jordan discharged itself pre- 
viously to the destruction of the Plain of Siddini. 
Possibly it was through some subterraneous cleft 
which the earthquake on that occasion destroyed, or 
by some lost channel into the Persian Gulf. But the 
reason why the Dead Sea does not rise higher and 
submerge the country, is because the amount of water 
wasted by evaporation is fully equal to the amount 
which the Jordan and other rivers pour into it. 

Clemekt. Is it true that fish cannot live in the 
waters of the lake, or birds build in its vicinity, or 
plants and trees grow on its shores ? 

Mabt. I don't think that last can be true, because 
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I remember being told by some one about the apples 
of Sodom, which grow only close to the city. 

Geobgke. And I have read somewhere that people 
cannot sink in its waters, but can walk upright, almost 
as if they were on dry land. 

Mr. Mason. There is a mixture of truth and fancy 
in what has been told about the Dead Sea, of which 
your questions are a fair illustration. It is true that 
the shores in general are barren and desolate in ap- 
pearance. The extreme saltness of the water destroys 
all life, animal or vegetable, with which it comes in 
contact. All the fish, or the trees and shrubs, which 
the waters of the Jordan occasionally bring down, are 
immediately killed and flung up by the tide, and heap 
the shore with masses of dead wood and other remains. 
No animals ever resort thither to drink, and where- 
soever the soil has been poisoned by the salt which 
the lake occasionally deposits, no vegetable life is to 
be found. But it is not true that birds cannot live 
in its neighbourhood. On the contrary, several tra- 
vellers depose to having seen several kinds of birds, 
not only flying unharmed across the lake, but even 
diving and sporting on its surface, without injury. 
There are also portions of its banks thickly covered 
with shrubs, and even flowers. An occasional mist, 
caused doubtless by the evaporation, overspreads its 
bosom, especially at its southern extremity ; but this 
is not, as has been supposed, a poisonous exhalation* 
It is also true, that the salt mixed with the water, 
renders it so extremely buoyant, that it is difficult to 
plunge beneath its surface ; but the notion of walking 
upright in it is an extravagant fancy. With regard 
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to the apples of Sodom, it was long ago believed that 
the existence of these was purely imaginary. But vt 
Trench traveller has discovered in the vicinity of the 
Dead Sea, a prickly shrub, bearing a fruit exactly re- 
sembling in appearance the Egyptian lemon. Before 
it is ripe, it is filled with a corrosive and saline juice. 
When dried, it yields a blackish seed, with a bitter 
taste like that of pepper. Probably this is the apple 
of Sodom, pleasant to the eye, but disappointing to 
the palate. 

Mes. Masott. I think I understood you to say 
that the ruins of Sodom and the other cities were 
not submerged. I had always fancied otherwise. 

Mb. Mason. I believe that was a general opinion 
for a great length of time, but it appears to be a 
mistake. There is nothing in the Scripture narrative 
to make one suppose that the waters rose over them ; 
and the stories about the ruins of palaces and temples 
being seen at certain times under the surface, are* 
obviously imaginary. The cities were built of brick, 
cemented by bitumen, and it is not to be conceived 
that the fragments of these would resist the action of 
the water for so many centuries. Becent travellers 
have discovered large masses of ruins ; which, there is 
every reason for supposing, were those of the Cities of 
the Plain. In Jwephus' time, the ruins of the five 
cities were still in being. Strabo also speaks of the 
ruins of Sodom, which, he says, were sixty furlongs in 
circumference. There is reason also for believing that 
Sodom was rebuilt subsequently to his time, and was 
the seat of a bishopric in the fourth century. 



SIXTH SUNDAY. 

THE OHLY SON. 

A small party of travellers were passing over the 
plain, which extends along the whole tract of country 
from the borders of Egypt to the foot of Mount 
CarmeL It consisted of an old man, mounted upon an 
ass, the usual animal on which persons of rank rode 
in that country ; with a youth of some five and twenty 
years of age, walking by his side ; and two servants, 
loaded with faggots of wood, following in the rear. 
The noble and venerable features of the principal per- 
sonage of the group, were worth a careful study. Any 
one who so regarded them, might have seen that he 
had felt and suffered much, but had come out of his 
trials not only the wiser, but the happier for them. 
He was indeed one, who had not only seen strange 
sights during the hundred and twenty years of his 
earthly pilgrimage, but had done great things, such as 
no man before or after him have been permitted to 
accomplish. He had more than once seen and spoken 
to G-od, face to face. He had not only been himself 
protected and delivered from dangers, but his inter- • 
cession in behalf of others had been listened to and 
accepted. He had even been assured that a mighty 
nation should spring from the son who was now 
travelling at his side; that this nation should be 
blessed with every earthly and spiritual privilege for 
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his sake ; nay, that the whole race of mankind should 
have cause to honour him as their benefactor. This 
was enough to fill any man's heart with thankfulness 
and peace. The prospect around him, again, was most 
pleasant to contemplate. It was a fine fresh morning, 
and the aspect of the scenery on either side of the 
path, presented a striking, and yet very lovely con- 
trast. To the left lay a vast stretch of country, 
covered for the most part with corn-fields — the very 
fields among which, in later times, Samson sent down 
the three hundred jackals from the hills of Dan, to 
destroy with lighted brands the harvest of the Philis- 
tines. The long sea of yellow grain was varied by the 
cities which had rendered that nation famous ; walled 
and fortified, even in those days, so as to be counted 
impregnable against any attack, which the military 
skill of the time could bring against them. Nor were 
these the only features which diversified the landscape. 
Spacious gardens, in which orange trees and pome* 
granates, with their scarlet blossoms, stood out in 
relief against the foliage of the fruit trees, were of 
frequent occurrence ; while in the far distance a bright 
silvery thread indicated that there lay the waters of 
the "Western Sea. The view to the right was wholly 
different. It consisted of mountain steeps rising one 
above the other to a considerable height, among the 
lower terraces of which, vineyards and olive trees 
were planted. On the narrow ridge of a long grey 
hill, overlooking a vale of singular fertility, lay a small 
town, encircled by the rude walls and battlements, 
needful in those days for the protection of every petty 
village from the incursion of marauding tribes. Far- 
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ther to the eastward, on the same side, the prospect 
presented a still more striking contrast, for there a 
large portion of the unhappy Yale of Siddim might 
be discerned — part of it overspread with the desolate 
waters of the Salt Lake, and the rest exhibiting traces 
of recent fires, intermingled with the wreck of the 
cities which they had destroyed. 

But notwithstanding all these subjects for rejoicing 
and interest, the face of the patriarch was clouded 
with sadness. He spoke not a word as they paused 
at the well near the gates of Bethlehem — for a draught 
of the delicious waters of which, many centuries af- 
terwards, David's warriors incurred so deadly a peril; 
nor could all the efforts of the younger traveller, who 
several times endeavoured to relieve the monotony of 
the journey by some casual remark, rouse him from 
his dejection. On the contrary, it seemed as though 
the sound of the young man's voice, cheerful and 
pleasing as it was, but deepened the shadow of gloom 
that rested on the father's features. He roused him- 
self indeed, for a moment to answer him, but the con- 
versation soon died away, and a longer term of silence 
succeeded. 

In truth, there was enough to account for Abraham's 
sorrow. He had received a Divine command to take 
with him the son who was walking in all the thought- 
less happiness of youth at his side — to take him to 
some spot not yet fully revealed to him; where he was 
to offer him up as a sacrifice to the Lord. He had 
submitted to the Divine will, and had set forth to 
fulfil it. But it had been a fearful trial to his faith ; 
and with every mile of that terrible journey, his inward 
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anguish had grown more hard to suppress* He re- 
called the Jong period of his childlessness, how he and 
his wife had hoped, year after year, that the blessing 
of a son would be granted them : how hope had slowly 
subsided into despondency, and that again had well- 
nigh become despair. Then at length the hope so 
long deferred had been suddenly and strangely ful- 
filled, and the only child of their union, born to 
them. His mind travelled mournfully over every par- 
ticular of the boy's early history — the grace and 
strength of his boyhood — his deep affection for his 
parents — the promise of his piety to God. He re- 
membered how often their hearts had glowed with 
thankfulness for the rare blessing thus bestowed upon 
them. And now, when this only son had attained 
to manhood, and in the natural order of things would 
ere long marry, and children be born to cheer the 
later years of the old man, and be the first-fruits of 
the promise, to which he had ever looked forward so 
earnestly — now he was commanded for ever to ex- 
tinguish this precious hope, and with his own hand ! 

He had yielded to the command, as has been said. 
But there were moments, when doubt would creep 
into his mind, and, in spite of himself, shake the firm- 
ness of his resolution. Was he quite sure that the 
command he had received was really the command of 
the Most High ? Might it not have been a device of 
the Evil One to lead him astray P God had promised 
that a numerous posterity, through which all the na- 
tions of the earth were to be blessed, should spring 
from Isaac. How could that by possibility be fulfilled, 
if Isaac were to be put to death ? "Would he not in 
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fact be going in the face of the Divine will b y slaying 
him P Had not Satan led the first of the human race 
astray by pretending that one of the Almighty's in* 
junctions need not be fulfilled ? As the thought passed 
through his mind, it was seconded by all the mighty 
force of his fatherly affection. How could he hare the 
heart to work such a deed P What, would the mother 
of the lad say when tdid of it on his return ? And 
how joyfully, on the other hand, would she welcome 
him, if they returned together ! 

But the next moment the habit of implicit faith 
and long obedience came to his aid. He remembered 
that behind him lay the land of Egypt and the Plains 
of Gerar, and how the failure of his faith at both these 
places had brought shame and suffering on himself and 
others. Would not the Lord, who had twice delivered 
him from imminent peril — even where he had not 
trusted in Him — would not He also deliver him in 
this strait also, if he did trust Him P Again his eye 
fell on Zoar, the refuge of Lot, standing uninjured 
amid the blackened ruins of the Cities of the Plain ; 
and the solemn lesson that the faithful are never for- 
saken, even in the most terrible visitations of Divine 
anger, came over him with overwhelming force. God 
would surely not desert him, God would not take 
Isaac from him. Though the sacrificial knife should 
pierce his son's heart, and that son should fell a corpse- 
at his feet, yet sooner would He raise him again from 
the dead than any particular of His promise be suf- 
fered to fail. 

He bowed his head as if to ask forgiveness for his 
momentary weakness, and then resumed his journey 
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with greater calmness than before. The road now 
ran up akrag a ravine, which narrowed the prospect 
on either side, until at some three miles distance 
from Bethlehem they surmounted a high ridge of 
ground, and an extensive prospect again broke upon 
them. Immediately in front lay a long strip of table- 
land, at the end of which appeared the edge of what 
seemed to be another deep ravine, shut in between 
high cliffs, and clothed with trees. Beyond this rose 
a mountain of some considerable height, almost sur- 
rounded to the east, south, and north by chains of 
hills. The central hill, like all the others which en- 
compassed it, contained no traces of human habita- 
tion; but on an eminence immediately adjoining, 
which lay somewhat lower, and seemed to be another 
crest of the same mountain, the walls of a small for- 
tress or town — it was hard to say which at that dis- 
tance — might be discovered. 

As Abraham gazed upon this scene, the same 
Divine voice, which had already directed him through- 
out the whole of his mysterious journey, again warned 
him that the appointed spot was reached. Dismount- 
ing, he gave his beast into the charge of his servants, 
directing them to await the return of himself and 
Isaac — he could not bring himself to say his return 
alone — at that place. Then commanding Isaac to take 
on his shoulders the load of wood which his servants 
had hitherto carried, they slowly proceeded on foot 
across the level stretch of ground. It was nearly an 
hour before they reached the edge of the wooded 
ravine, which interposed between them and the central 
hill of the prospect. Prom this point the scene be- 
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neath could be more clearly discerned : and Abraham 
was again divinely directed to descend into«the valley 
(known afterwards as that of Hinnom), and passing 
under the western slope of the hill, to direct his steps 
to a small eminence about two hundred paces from its 
base. The path lay by the banks of a small stream, 
which nourished the growth of olive and palm trees, 
and at its southern extremity a fountain sent up its 
sparkling waters, round which the wild flowers grew 
in abundance. Altogether the peaceful aspect of the 
place presented a singular contrast to that which it 
wore in succeeding generations, when it was filled 
with idolatrous shrines and groves ; from the depths 
of which would issue the shrieks of agony from help- 
less infants, who were being burnt alive on the altars 
of Moloch ; or the clash of the drums and cymbals 
employed to deaden their cries. 

Presently they reached the foot of the small hill, 
and were on the point of ascending it ; when Abraham, 
chancing to fix his eyes on the summit of one of the 
eminences close at hand, paused in great surprise. 
Hitherto the scene had seemed to him one with which 
he was wholly unacquainted; but now as he gazed 
upon it from his present point of view, he felt sure 
that it was not unfamiliar to him. Presently it flashed 
upon him that it was at this very spot, more than forty 
years before, that he had been met by Melchizedek, 
the King of Salem, and had received from him the 
mysterious gift and blessing. Tes, there to his left, 
lay that other valley with its grove of olive trees, 
along which he had advanced, accompanied by the 
King of Sodom j and there the place, where the 
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stately presence of the king and priest held con- 
verse with them. The same sense of some secret in- 
fluence, which the whole locality would have for his 
children in after ages, again came over him ; and for- 
tified yet more by the assurance, he proceeded to 
ascend the slope before him. 

Their journey had hitherto passed in unbroken 
silence, but Isaac, who perceived, though only in part, 
the purpose for which their journey had been made, 
now broke the silence. 

"My father," he said, "behold the fire and the 
wood ; but where is the lamb for a burnt offering ? " 

"My son," replied Abraham, "God will provide 
Himself a lamb for a burnt offering." 

The youth looked round him, surprised at the reply, 
but he said, nothing, and they resumed their way, 
Isaac bearing on his back the wood ; and Abraham 
carrying the sacrificial knife, and the vessel containing 
fire wherewith to kindle the sacrifice. In a few minutes 
they reached a spot on the summit of the hill, near to 
which lay a tangled thicket of shrubs. Here, with 
his son's assistance, Abraham built an altar of stones 
and turf, and laid the wood in order on it. A long pause 
then ensued. The nice of the patriarch was buried in 
his hands, and the youth, into whose mind a dim con- 
ception of the true meaning of what he beheld had 
now passed, stood silent, with his arms crossed on his 
bosom. At length Abraham, without a word, took 
the rope with which the limbs of the victim were to 
be secured, and began to bind his son with it. Isaac 
offered neither resistance nor entreaty. It was strange 
to see his vigorous youthful frame, as helpless, appa- 
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rently, as though it had been that of an infant, 
in the grasp of that feeble old man. The task was 
completed, and the victim placed upon the altar. 
Colourless, but firm as a figure carved in white stone, 
lay the youth, his eyes uplifted to heaven, awaiting 
the blow. Equally pale and firm stood the father by 
his side. He raised the knife with an unswerving 
hand, and the next moment would have plunged it into 
the breast of his son, when the Voice from heaven 
arrested his hand. 

" Lay not thine hand upon the lad," It said, "neither 
do aught to him ; for now I know that thou fearest 
God, seeing that thou hast not withheld thy son, thine 
only son, from Me." 

Then Abraham lifted up his eyes, and again looked 
round him. In the thicket close at his side, he saw 
a ram which had been caught in the underwood by its 
horns. He unbound his son, and offered up the sub- 
stitute in his room ; dimly conscious, as he did so, of 
the great mystery which he thereby prefigured — how 
Christ should, in the fulness of time, be offered up on 
that spot, to save man from the penalty of eternal 
death. 



Geobge. Papa, does not the Bible somewhere tell 
us that God does not tempt any one ? 

Mb. Masox. Yes, George, it is St. James who tells 
ns so. u God cannot be tempted with evil, neither 
tempteth He any man; but every man is tempted 
when he is drawn away of his own lust." 

Geobgms. But then it says at the beginning of this 
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chapter about Abraham and Isaac, " It came to pass 
after these things, that G-od did tempt Abraham." I 
don't understand that. 

Clement. Yes, and there is another passage con- 
nected with that subject, which I wish you would 
explain. • In the Book of Samuel it says, " The anger 
of the Lord was kindled against Israel, and he 
moved David against them, to say, Go number Israel 
and Judah." But in the Book of Chronicles the 
passage stands, " Satan stood up against Israel, and 
provoked David to number Israel." Here the same 
temptation seems to be ascribed to Almighty God in 
the one passage, and to Satan in the other. 

Mb. Mason. You are mistaken in that, Clement, as 
many people have been before you. In the passage 
you quote from the Second Book of Samuel, " The 
anger of the Lord was kindled against Israel, and he 
moved David " — the " he" is not in the original at all, 
but has been supplied by the English translator, who 
by " he " means " Satan," as the marginal reading 
shows. In the Hebrew, the verb is left impersonal, 
and the words are equivalent to " David was moved." 
Of course, Satan was the tempter, as the Book of 
Chronicles plainly says. The Bible nowhere ascribes 
the temptation to God. 

Me. Matthews. And do you then suppose, sir — 
as I know some persons have done — that it was Satan 
also who tempted Abraham here to offer up Isaac ? 
and when it is said that " God tempted " him, it only 
means that God suffered him to be tempted — in fact, 
that the case is parallel to that in the Book of Job, 
in which the Evil One is represented as asking and 
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obtaining leave to try the patriarch with sore tempt- 
ations. Is not that, it is asked, the history of all 
temptation, nay, of all evil ? — Temptation is doubtless 
the direct work of Satan ; but forasmuch as nothing 
can be done without the sufferance of Almighty God, 
it may in a certain sense be ascribed to Him ? 

Mb. Mason. I cannot concur in that view, at all 
events, not in the present instance. Temptation in its 
primary usage, and according to its derivation, is syn- 
onymous with trial — trial of all kinds, whether simple 
allurement to evil, or the exercise of man's faith and 
obedience. Satan "tempts" or "tries" in the first 
aense ; Almighty God " tries " or " tempts " in the 
second. Not that we are to suppose that Satan can 
act independently of God ; for so far, the persons you 
speak of truly say, that he can do nothing except by 
Divine sufferance. In fact, the work of God and that 
of Satan are continually crossing and militating, the 
one with the other — Satan endeavouring to turn to evil 
account the trials of men's faith, which God in love 
and mercy grants them ; while Almighty God as often 
overrules the temptations of the devil, to the spiritual 
benefit of those who undergo them. 

Mb. Matthews. Then we can only determine who is 
the sender of any trial, by determining the purpose for 
which it was sent. "Well, if that be applied to the case 
we are considering, doubtless we must conclude that 
the temptation to offer up Isaac came from God, though 
Satan may have endeavoured to bring evil out of it. 

Mb. Mason. Yes, that is my view. The general 
tenour of the Scripture narrative, as well as St. Paul's 
language (Hebrews x. 17) respecting it, are such as 
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to give unequivocally the notion, that the whole trans- 
action was a trial for the confirmation of Abraham's 
faith, and not an incitement to sin. It is plain that 
the patriarch acted as he did, solely because he believed 
that he was fulfilling his Lord's pleasure. If he had 
carried out his purpose then, it could not have been 
accounted sin ; and the Evil One would have gained 
no advantage. Again, there was another object, besides 
the probation of Abraham's faith, that namely, of 
presenting to all future generations, a lively image of 
the great sacrifice of the Only Son, which was to be 
offered in place of man himself. Satan could have 
had no desire that this should be exhibited. We 
may safely then assume, that the " temptation " came 
wholly from God ; and if Satan interfered, it was only 
to try and induce Abraham not to obey the Divine 
command. 

Mes. Masob*. It was an amazing instance of faith, 
indeed I Yet it seems almost more surprising, that the 
man who was capable of such wonderful self-conquest 
could ever have failed on other occasions. 

Mb. Mason. Tou mean, I suppose, his denials of 
Sarah in Egypt and at Gerar ? 

Geobge. But I have read somewhere that Sarah 
after all was his sister. 

Me. Mason. Yes, Abraham himself says so in his 
explanation to Abimelech, when charged with the 
falsehood. He says (Gen. xx. 12), "For indeed she 
is my sister. She is the daughter of my father, but 
not the daughter of my mother." She was, in fact, 
his niece ; being the daughter of Haran, the son of 
Abraham's father. But the Hebrews often omitted 
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all mention of a generation in this manner, and spoke 
of a man's grandson as his son. The plain fact how- 
ever remains, that Abraham suppressed the truth. 
He meant the Egyptians to understand that Sarah 
was not his wife. I agree with you in thinking that 
Abraham's yielding to such a weakness — especially 
his yielding to it a second time, after his experience 
of God's ability and willingness to help him — was 
very strange. It would be almost incredible, were it 
not that Abraham is no exception in this respect, to 
all the other eminent characters of the Old and New 
Testament alike. 

Mbs. Mason. Yes, no doubt none of them were 
without sin. 

Mb. Mason. I did not mean that only, but that 
the sins recorded against the chiefest of God's saints, 
have been of the kind, which we Bhould, least of all, 
have expected of them. Abraham is the greatest 
example of faith ; and the only sins registered against 
him are failures of faith. Moses is counted the most 
prominent pattern of meekness, yet he forfeits Canaan 
by pride and intemperate haste. No one was more 
just than Samuel, yet his sin was unjust partiality in 
the instance of his sons. Elijah is the very type of 
fearlessness in God's service, yet he fled in terror, 
and failed to fulfil the Divine command, because of the 
threats of a woman. So with the devotedly attached 
St. Peter, the gentle and loving St. John, the large- 
minded and tolerant St. Paul. The great sins re- 
corded against these were just the very last we should 
have expected of them ; as though they had kept watch 
and ward over their weaknesses, but had left the 

i 2 
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strongest sides of their characters unprotected against 
the assaults of Satan. 

Me. Matthews. Is there not some doubt as to the 
spot at which the sacrifice of Isaac was ordered to be 
offered ? I see you have made it take place on Mount 
Calvary. 

Me. MASOisr. Yes, much the same kind of doubts 
that were urged in the instance of the meeting of 
Abraham with Melchizedek. Tou remember I told 
you that several learned men believe that to have 
occurred at Shechem in Samaria. Many persons 
think that the present event took place on the top 
of Mount Gerizim, which is close to' Shechem. One 
cannot but respect the opinions of such eminent au- 
thorities ; but their arguments do not seem convin- 
cing. It is urged, for example, that as the priesthood 
of Melchizedek does not concern the Jewish nation 
only, but all mankind, it would be more likely that 
some spot would be selected for the manifestation 
of it, other than Jerusalem, which belonged to the 
children of Israel only. They forget that at the time 
of the meeting of Abraham with Melchizedek, Jeru- 
salem was a Gentile city. 

Mes. Mason. Tes, certainly ; its connection with 
the Israelites did not commence for nine centuries 
afterwards. 

Me. Masoit. True ; and as regards the question 
now under consideration, it has been argued that 
the locality of Jerusalem does not suit the Scripture 
narrative ; because the journey from Beersheba to 
Jerusalem would not occupy more than two days at 
most; whereas Abraham is represented as arriving 
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on the third day. Now Beersheba is forty miles from 
Jerusalem, and the usual distance called "a day's 
journey " in the East is from sixteen to twenty miles. 
The day's march for a soldier, Herodotus tells us, 
was eighteen miles and a half. We must bear in mind 
that Abraham's servants travelled on foot ; and may 
fairly conclude that he would not make any unusual 
haste on an occasion so mournful. This calculation, 
then, would bring him to Jerusalem on the morning of 
the third day; whereas Mount Grerizim lies nearly 
two days' journey north of Jerusalem. 

GKeobge. Yes, I see: Mount Grerizim lies at a 
distance of rather less than thirty miles from Jeru- 
salem. 

Me. Mason. Something of the kind, I believe. Then 
it is argued that the expression at verse 5, " Abraham 
lifted up his eyes and saw the place afar off," implies 
that he saw a mountain of considerable height, and a 
very long way off; whereas the hills on which Jeru- 
salem stands can only be seen at a distance of three 
miles, and appear very slight elevations. But it is 
impossible to draw any conclusion from expressions 
like these. The tabernacle, for instance, is said to have 
leen pitched "afar off" from the camp, where nothing 
more is meant than that it was simply outside it ; and 
Lot again, is said to have " lifted up his eyes and be- 
held all the plain of Jordan," when, so far from looking 
up to any mountainous heights, he was actually look- 
ing down upon a valley from higher lands. Consider- 
ing the positive assertion of the Jews that the sacrifice 
took place close to Jerusalem, the expression in Scrip- 
ture that it occurred in the land of Moriah, and the 
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general unity of Divine action, the overwhelming like- 
lihood is that Abraham was commanded to offer up 
Isaac on the very spot, where nearly nineteen hun- 
dred years afterwards, the Cross of the Redeemer was 
raised. 



SEVENTH SUNDAY. 

THE B&OTHEBS. 

A band of travellers was resting by the banks of 
the river Jabbok, one evening, near the spot where 
afterwards stood the town of Mahanaim. The leader 
of the party was seated at little distance from the rest, 
gazing, as it appeared, on the scene around him. This 
was more than eommonly lovely. The river is broad 
and deep at this point, and its sparkling waters run 
with a more rapid current than those of the Jordan, 
into which it flows. "Were it not for the rocky islets 
scattered hither and thither over its Burface, which 
break the violence of the stream, it might be dan- 
gerous to attempt to ford it. Its banks are thickly 
wooded with every variety of tree found in the Holy 
Land. Among these the most conspicuous are the 
oleander and the plane tree. There also may be seen 
in abundance the wild almond, with its snow-white 
blossoms clustering thick on the bare branches ; caus- 
ing it in after times to be singled out by the wise 
King of Israel as a meet emblem of old age. 

But though the eyes of the patriarch were fixed on 
the rich green of the foliage and the soft tints of the 
sky above it, a close observer could not have failed to 
discover that his attention was engaged on other sub- 
jects. Doubtless, he had much to occupy his thoughts. 
In every direction round him might be seen large 
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herds of cattle — sheep, and goats, and asses — brows- 
ing on the fresh herbage which grew abundantly in the 
glades between the trees. Farther off, oyer the tops 
of the shrubs, appeared the ungainly necks of camels ; 
some waiting patiently to be relieved of the burdens 
which they had borne with equal patience through 
the day ; others still equipped with saddles, on which 
women and children had evidently ridden. A large 
troop of servants, herdsmen, and camel-drivers were 
employed in providing them with food and water, of 
in arranging the watches to be kept through the 
night. If the whole of the cattle were the property 
of one man, he must be a very wealthy person ; few 
persons in those days could have been wealthier. 

And so, in truth, he was. Jacob had gone forth 
from Beersheba with no other possession than the 
staff he carried in his hand. He had now become, by 
the patient labour of twenty years, a rich and pros- 
perous man. But this was not the greatest change 
which had taken place in his condition. The once 
solitary traveller was no longer alone. He was sur- 
rounded by a numerous throng, all of whom called 
him husband or father. Several noble boys, the eldest 
of whom might be twelve or thirteen years of age, 
were sporting gaily on the bank of the river ; some 
endeavouring to ensnare the bright fish, which glanced 
through the shallows near the shore; while others 
had paddled out as far as one of the islets, from which 
they were gathering the water-lilies which grew be- 
neath it. Under a group of palms some women were 
seated, around whom were clustered three or four 
younger children. There was enough to fill any 
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father's heart with joy, in the sight of their bright 
young faces and active movements. 

But none of these things were in Jacob's thoughts. 
His imagination was dwelling on a very different 
scene. He saw in his mind's eye the tents of his 
father Isaac, pitched near the wells of Beersheba, 
with the desert on one side and the plains of Philistia 
on the other. There, beneath a sycamine, was the 
couch on which the old man used to recline, of whose 
infirmity he had taken such unworthy advantage — 
there stalked the wild form of his brother Esau, 
burning with the sense of unbrotherly wrong, even 
as he had watched him leave the presence of his 
father on that unhappy day of treachery and guilt 
— and there, still more vividly remembered, was the 
solitary spot, where he had parted with his mother for 
the last time on earth, and they had mingled their 
tears of penitence. He recalled the awe-stricken 
voice, in which she had told him that his brother 
Esau was comforting himself for the injury he hcd 
sustained, by purposing to kill him — that he had 
been heard to say, that "the days of mourning for 
his father were at hand, and then he would slay his 
brother Jacob." " Now, therefore, my son," she had 
pleaded, " obey my voice, and arise : flee to Laban, 
my brother, to Haran, and tarry with him a few days, 
until thy brother's fury turn away ; until thy brother's 
anger turn away, and he forget what thou hast done 
to him. Then will I send and fetch thee from thence." 
Yes, those had been her parting words ; and they had 
comforted him, he reflected, through the weary and 
perilous journey from Beersheba to Haran. "When 
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last he sat under the very plane tree which was now- 
spreading its boughs over his head, he had solaced 
himself with that recollection. It had cheered him 
through the long years of toil, wherewith he had 
earned his best-beloved wife. How often had he dwelt 
in fancy on the time when he should traverse again 
the spreading Plain of Aram, and cross the Jordan, 
and track the path along the side of the mountains 
of Hebron, with Eachel by his side, and present his 
mother with the daughter whom she had so earnestly 
desired ! Alas ! that would never be. " The few days " 
of which Bebekah had spoken, had proved more than 
twenty years ; and she would never " send to fetch him 
from thence ;" for she was in her grave. 

This was a sad thought, and heavily it weighed 
upon him ; but it was not the saddest, after all. His 
brother was still alive — his brother Esau, whom he 
was to meet on the morrow — his brother whom he 
had wronged so deeply, and who had never declared 
iiis forgiveness of that wrong. Great and rich as 
Jacob had become, Esau far exceeded him in power 
and wealth ; and if he chose to put forth his hand 
against him, he could easily slay, not only him, but 
his whole household also. What if he had never for- 
given the outrage practised on him — if he should 
avenge it on him, now that he had him in his power ; 
or, worse, avenge it on those whom he loved better 
than himself — on Eachel the wife of his heart, or 
Joseph the dearest of his sons ? He called to re- 
membrance a hundred instances of his brother's law- 
less and ungoverned nature, and the threats which he 
had so freely used on the day of his flight from home. 
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Perhaps he had never till now realized the full enor- 
mity of his sin, or of his utter helplessness in the 
hands of God. 

At length the object, for which he had been so long 
waiting, appeared in sight. A small company of foot- 
men, wearing turbans on their heads, and having 
their garments tightly girded about their loins, as is 
usual in the East when men travel with speed on a 
distant journey, approached the tree under which 
Jacob was seated, and bowed themselves before 
him. 

" Welcome, Ziba, and thou too, Eliezer," said the 
patriarch. " How hath your errand sped ? Have ye 
seen my brother ? and if so, what answer does he send 
to my greeting ?" 

"We have seen my lord Esau," replied Ziba, 
" who of late hath made his abode in Mount Seir, 
and is a great and powerful chief. We were admitted 
with all honour to his presence, and forthwith de- 
livered to him the words of thy salutation." 

"And how did he receive you?" enquired Jacob, 
eagerly. 

" At first, methought, with an air of constraint ; 
nay, as we feared, almost in hostile fashion. Eut his 
brow cleared when he heard my lord's message ; and 
he bade us return to thee thy brotherly greetings, 
and he would himself on the morrow go forth to meet 
and welcome thee. Doubtless, he would have added 
thy wives and children also ; but of them, as yet, he 
knoweth nothing." 

"Ton said nought of them?" enquired Jacob, 
hastily. 
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" Surely not," was the reply. " Did not my lord 
bid us keep silence ?" 

" He would come forth himself, sayest thou?" re- 
sumed Jacob, anxiously. "Did he say in what fashion 
— alone, or with but a few followers, or how ? " 

"Nay, he said not," returned Ziba ; "but ere we 
left his abode, I heard the orders given for his 
journey to-morrow. He cometh forth to greet thee 
in all state, as a king goeth out to war. His whole 
train are to accompany him ; and they, as we learned, 
are not fewer than four hundred men. Doubtless he 
desires to show thee all possible honour." 

" Doubtless," returned Jacob, in as assured a tone 
as he could command; and dismissing his servants, 
bade them find food and shelter in his tents. But as 
soon as they departed, he relapsed into a yet deeper 
gloom than before. 

" Pour hundred men ! " he muttered, half aloud 
" the lawless archers and wild horsemen of the desert 
They are the fitting instruments for a deed of blood. 
And ' his brow cleared when he heard my message. 
That might be the relenting of brotherly affection 
or it might be a snare to get me hopelessly into his 
power. But it is too late to retrace my steps, even 
were I certain of what happily, I only fear. I must do 
what human wisdom can in this fearful crisis, and after 
that seek the only real help, alone in prayer." 

Bousing himself from his depression, he set himself 
at once to devise the best mode of meeting the 
threatened danger. He first divided the whole of the 
encampment into two parts ; so that if one should be 
assailed by violence, the other might have time to 
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escape. Then he selected several hundred cattle of 
various kinds, the flower of his herds, and sent them 
forward to meet Esau; directing those who had charge 
of them to leave a considerable space between each 
drove, so that his brother might meet each in suc- 
cession ; and thus, if his wrath were still unabated, 
it might perchance be mollified by the multitude of 
gifts in succession which were offered to him. Having 
dispatched these, he next directed the members of his 
own family to cross the Jabbok, and march southward 
in something of the same order. The two handmaids, 
Zilpah and Bilhah, with their children, went first; 
then Leah, with her six sons and little daughter ; and 
lastly, the two who were the dearest to him of all, 
Rachel, and her only child, Joseph. 

As he watched these last safely cross the fords of the 
Jabbok about the hour of midnight, and disappear 
on the farther side into the darkness of the night, a 
deeper sense of helplessness came over him than he had 
ever before experienced. He knelt down, and renewed 
with deeper fervency the prayer which he had already 
so often offered that day. He acknowledged the sin 
of which he had been guilty ; and the mercy which 
had not only forborne to punish it, but had loaded 
his life with blessings and mercies, so far beyond what 
his best obedience could have deserved. He entreated 
Almighty God to remember that, full of evil as he 
was, he had nevertheless been singled out as the in- 
heritor of the birthright and the blessing ; and that it 
was by Divine command that he was now returning 
to his native land. "Would not He who had helped 
him so often, help him yet this time again, and avert 
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the peril which he so greatly dreaded ? As he prayecf 
thus, he seemed, in the earnestness of his supplication, 
as one who struggles with some powerful adversary, 
half subdued, yet still vigorously resisting. And in 
very truth, he became presently aware that this wag 
no mere fancy, conceived out of the depths of his 
agony. Breast to breast, and hand to hand, he found 
himself wrestling with a real living Champion — no 
human antagonist, as the strange terror which came 
over him attested; but One, nevertheless, whom he 
felt himself by some superhuman support enabled to 
resist. The morning broke before the conflict was 
decided, and then the Unknown, having left a token 
in the shrunken sinew of Jacob's thigh, which told 
him "Who his Antagonist had been, gave him the 
blessing he asked, and departed. 

The patriarch arose from the conflict, maimed in 
body, but wonderfully comforted in mind. " I have 
seen G-od face to face," he said to himself, "and yet 
my life is preserved." Nay more, he felt assured that 
what had passed was vouchsafed ap a sign to him, that 
he who strove faithfully in prayer, should certainly 
prevail. Leaning on his staff, he advanced as rapidly 
as the injured state of his thigh would permit, and 
overtaking the various groups whom he had sent on- 
ward a few hours before, went on boldly in advance to 
meet his brother Esau. 

His heart beat anxiously as he beheld afar off a 
cloud of dust, rising in the direction of Mount Seir, 
through which the dusky heads of camels, and anon 
the glittering spears and white turbans of Arabs, 
might be descried. Nearer and nearer they approached ; 
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and now the swarthy features of the Ishmaelites might 
be clearly discerned as they came on, in an irregular, 
but seemingly endless array. As soon, however, as 
they caught sight of the travellers, they halted, and 
filing off to the right and left, awaited the approach of 
the principal person in the procession. At length the 
dromedary on which Esau was mounted, came in sight, 
and Jacob beheld once more the features of his brother. 
He stepped forward with the grave ceremonial of 
Eastern countries, bowing himself again and again to 
the ground, until the seventh inclination brought him 
to Esau's side. There was a brief pause, while the 
two men looked earnestly into each other's eyes, and 
then the bearded chief sprang to the ground, and ran 
eagerly to meet his brother. 

All distrust was now at an end. Esau and Jacob, 
falling upon each other's necks, kissed and embraced, 
as brothers who had long been separated, and had 
now met in all the tenderness of unbroken affection. 
They talked long of their early days — of the father 
who still lingered in the extremity of old age, and of 
the mother, whom neither would ever behold again on 
earth. When Jacob's wives and children reached the 
spot where the patriarch sate, in conference with his 
brother, and were made known to him, Esau kindly 
received and welcomed them; but he refused to receive 
the rich presents, which had been sent on to meet 
him; saying simply, "I have enough, my brother. 
Keep that thou hast thyself." It was late before the 
interview was ended, but at length the shadows of 
evening warned them that they must separate. The 
elder brother, summoning his attendants, returned 
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to his home among the mountains of Edom ; while 
Jacob, journeying in the opposite direction, reached 
Succoth, on the east bank of the Jordan, where for a 
while he set up his tent. 

He was deeply grateful for the great deliverance 
which had been granted him from a danger, which 
had more or less overshadowed the peace of his life 
for twenty years. But he was still more deeply 
thankful, that he had learned to feel and acknowledge 
the mighty power of prayer. Even as he had wrestled 
with the Man by the banks of the Jabbok on the 
previous evening, and had succeeded after long effort 
in wresting from Him the blessing he desired ; even so 
had his fervent and oft-repeated prayers obtained 
from the Giver of all good gifts, the softening of his 
brother's heart, and the forgiveness of his own sin. 



Maby. How very sorry Jacob must have been never 
to see Bebekah again ; when he thought that he was 
only parting from her for a little while, too ! 

Mrs. Mason. Yes, Mary, when we part from friends 
in this world, even for an hour, we can never be sure 
of seeing them again. It ought to make us more care- 
ful that nothing occurs to make the recollection of the 
parting especially painful to us. But I did not know 
it was certain, that Bebekah's death occurred before 
Jacob's return to Canaan. 

Me. Mason. Nor is it certain. The Bible relates 
no more respecting her after Jacob's flight; nor 
does Josephus. But the fact of her death has been 
generally inferred — first, from her never having 
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sent to recall Jacob according to her promise, though 
it is evident that Esau's anger had quite died out ; 
secondly, from there being no record of any meeting 
between her and Jacob after his return ; though that 
with Isaac is mentioned. In any case, however, a 
separation of more than twenty years from a favourite 
son would be a heavy penalty for sin. Doubtless she 
often remembered her own words : " Upon me be thy 
curse, my son ! " 

Geobge. I do not quite understand what Bebekah's 
sin consisted in. Had not she been told by Divine 
authority that her younger son was to take place of 
the elder ? 

Clement. Yes, of course, George. Here are the 
words. " And she (that is, Eebekah) went to enquire 
of the Lord." And then follows the answer, ending 
with " and the elder shall serve the younger." (Gen. 
xxv. 22.) By the bye, uncle, how did she enquire of 
the Lord ? 

Mb. Mason. "We are not expressly told ; but in all 
likelihood, it was by consulting an inspired prophet of 
the Lord, who revealed to her His pleasure. Can you 
remember any other instances of prophets being so 
consulted? 

Clement. I remember one or two. Jeroboam sentr 
to consult Ahijah about his son's sickness ; and Jeho- 
shaphat consulted Micaiah about the attack on Eamoth 
Gilead. 

George. Yes. And Jehoshaphat afterwards con* 
suited Elisha, in the war with the King of Moab. 

Mb. Mason. Eight. And there are also several 
other instances, as Balak and Balaam (Numb, xxii.) ; 

K 
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Saul and Samuel (1. Sam. ii.) ; Benhadad and Elisha 
( II. Kings viii.), &c. While we are on this subject, 
do you remember any other modes by which the Divine 
pleasure was sometimes discovered P 

Mbs. Mason (after a pause). I must help you, I 
see, Clement. Look at I. Samuel xxviii. 6. 

Clement (reads). " And when Saul enquired of the 
Lord, the Lord answered him not, neither by dreams, 
nor by Urim, nor by prophets." I had thought of 
dreams, but I could not remember any instance of an 
answer being so obtained. 

Mb. Mason. Nor do I. God was pleased to make 
revelations of one kind or another in dreams to men — 
as we read in a great many instances — but not in an- 
swer to enquiries made of Him. In feet, they were 
forbidden to practise what was called by the heathen 
Oneiromancy (Deut. xiii. 3; Jer. xxvii. 9). As for 
the third mode, that by Urim, we shall have occasion 
to speak of it hereafter. At the time of Jacob's birth 
it had not been instituted. 

Mb. Matthews. Is it not supposed that Eebekah 
enquired of the Lord through the agency, of Abra- 
ham? 

Mb. Mason. That is the general belief, and seems 
most probable, as Abraham was her father-in-law, and 
had so often held direct converse with God. Some 
writers have affirmed that it was Melchizedek, or 
Shem, who gave the reply; but there seems no au- 
thority for either assertion. 

Mabt. I wonder why it is — if people could obtain 
answers by those means in former times, that they 
cannot obtain them now P 
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Mb. Mason. Who do you suppose gave the an- 
swers, Mary, by these prophets, to those who enquired 
of them?. 

Maby. Why, God, of course. 

Mb* Mason. Very well. Now open the Bible at 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and read the first verse 
of the first chapter. 

Maby (reads). " God who at sundry times and in 
divers manners spake in times past to the fathers by 
the prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us 
by His Son." 

Mb. Mason. That verse, I think, will answer your 
question. The word translated "at sundry times," 
should rather be rendered, " in many parts, or frag- 
ments," i.e., He revealed His will on some subjects to 
some persons, and on other subjects to others, but to 
us He has revealed, in the Gospel of Christ, a perfect 
and sufficient rule of life. Again, He revealed it " in 
divers manners," by types, by visions, by prophecies, 
by the TJrim and Thummim, &c, but to us by the 
preaching of His Son, which is all-sufficient. 

Clement. Yes, I understand that. But still doubts 
and perplexities arise — do they not? — and trouble 
even the best Christian P 

Mb. Mason. No doubt they do. But the Gospel 
has provided a means by which such doubts may be 
removed. 

Clement. You mean prayer, I suppose ? 

Mb. Mason. Yes. Turn to St. James, chap. i. v. 5. 

Clement (reads). "If any of you lack wisdom, let 
him ask of God, that giveth to all men liberally, and 
upbraideth not ; and it shall be given him." 

K 2 
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Mb. Mason. Precisely bo. By "wisdom" is here 
meant that practical sound judgment, which guides 
men in the affairs of life. " We are to pray for the 
particular direction of God's Holy Spirit on all great 
occasions," says Bishop "Wilson ; " we are humbly to 
depend upon, and cheerfully to expect it." 

Mb. Matthews. Yes, there is no place in the 
Christian scheme for any of the ancient modes of 
ascertaining the Divine will; which we apprehend 
perfectly through Christ. But we have lost sight of 
George's question, as to what Bebekah's sin consisted 
in. I think George will answer it himself, if he thinks 
a minute. 

Geoboe (considering). Was it in wanting the pro- 
mise to be fulfilled too soon P 

Mb. Mason. Partly that, no doubt; but also in 
the means she employed. She ought, of course, to 
have waited in faith, that God in His own time would 
make His word good. Can you think of other in- 
stances, where persons who had received similar pro- 
mises did await in faith their fulfilment P 

Mabt. I think I know one, papa — David. 

Mb. Mason. You are right, my little girl. He 
and Joseph are two remarkable instances of faithful 
patience, and of the blessing obtained by it. Jeroboam 
again, is an instance of an attempt to seize the fruits 
of a promise made him, before the time of their ma- 
turity had come. In his instance also undutiful 
impatience brought its punishment. But there is a 
more striking instance of waiting in faith, than that 
of Joseph or of David either. 

Mbs. Mason. Abraham, I suppose? 
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Mb. Mason. Yes. He not only had to wait long for 
the performance of the promises made by God to him, 
but he could hardly be said himself to have received 
them at all. He dwelt in the land of Canaan — which 
had been promised him as his own — as a stranger and 
a sojourner all his life ; and he saw but three of the 
countless progeny that were to spring from him. Yet 
we read that " he died in faith, not having received 
the promises, having seen them afar off, and having 
been persuaded of them." 

Clement. Isaac and Jacob were punished also, in 
being separated; though I suppose they did not feel it 
so much, because Jacob was not his father's favourite 
son. 

Mb. Mason. Isaac appears not to have been with- 
out blame in the matter ; for although he knew that 
it had been divinely decreed that Jacob was to have 
the ■ preference, he seems to have been inclined to 
secure it, if he could, for his favourite son Esau. And 
it would seem as though he too had been especially 
punished, by his separation from that favourite son ; 
for we learn that almost immediately afterwards, 
Esau went and dwelt in the mountains south-east 
of the Dead Sea. But Jacob, I think, suffered even 
more severely than either Isaac or Eebekah for his 
offence. 

GKeobge. How so ? He had his wives and children 
to comfort him in his exile, while Eebekah had no 
new source of consolation that I can see. 

Mb. Mason. Jacob's punishment did not cease 
with his return to Canaan. Think, if you can recol- 
lect nothing in his after history which was an evident 
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retribution upon him for the imposture passed off 
upon his father. 

Clement. I know. It was the deceit practised 
upon him by his sons, when they sold Joseph into 

Egypt. 

Me. Mason. Exactly. It is striking to remark^ 
how completely the circumstances of Jacob's sin 
found him out on that occasion. In the vigour of 
his strength and faculties, he had deceived a parent, 
whose feebleness of mind and body precluded him 
from detecting the imposture. Just so, Jacob's sons 
palmed off an imposture upon him in his old age, 
which his enfeebled powers prevented him from dis- 
covering. Jacob's sin deprived his father of the com* 
pany of his favourite son for many years afterwards ; 
and he was himself, in a like manner, deprived of the 
company of his favourite son for a yet longer period. 
Even the stratagem to which he had resorted to de- 
ceive Isaac, in dressing himself in the goodly raiment 
of Esau, was retaliated upon him, when his sons pro* 
duced Joseph's coat of many colours, in order to 
deceive him. 

George. I am always sorry for Esau ; he seems to 
have been so generous and kind-hearted, and forgave 
so nobly the wrong that had been done him. I don't 
think he could have been a bad man. 

Mb. Mason. That is no uncommon idea. There 
are a great many characters like Esau in the world, 
whom people cannot help liking, but who are very 
unsafe companions nevertheless. Esau is called by 
St. Paul " a profane person," that is to say, one who 
had no regard to the blessings and privileges which 
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lie might have possessed. Mere generosity of temper 
is of very little profit, either to its possessor or any 
one else, if coupled with neglect of religious duties 
and privileges. 

Clement. But what is meant, uncle, by that pas- 
sage in the Hebrews, " He found no place of repent- 
ance, though he sought it carefully with tears"? Does 
that mean that Esau repented of his sin, and that 
G-od would not accept of his repentance P 

Mb. Mason. Do you mean as regards his final 
sentence for heaven or hell, Clement ? 

Clement. Tes. 

Mb. Mason. Then I think the passage in the He- 
brews has not any immediate relation to that ques- 
tion. It simply means that he was sorry that he had 
lost his birthright, and sought earnestly and with 
many tears to receive the blessing that went along 
with it, but he failed altogether in the attempt. As 
for his future lot in eternity, of that Scripture says 
nothing either one way or the other. But no doubt, 
he is intended to be a type and a warning to us. We, 
too, may lose our spiritual birthright, as he lost his 
earthly one, by neglect or wilful sin; and we too 
may lose it for ever. In the place of punishment 
hereafter, however great our lamentation and woe, 
there will be " no place of repentance." 



EIGHTH SUNDAY. 

THE EGYPTIAN G0VEBK0B. 

The palace of Zaphnath, governor of Egypt, was 
one of the most splendid in the capital city of Mem- 
phis. It was approached by a lofty gateway, consist- 
ing of two blocks of solid stone, sloping gradually 
towards the top, where they were crossed by a third 
slab, crowned with the figure of a sphinx ; the whole 
being richly carved with groups of men and horses. 
On entering the first courtyard, which was approached 
through a pillared portico, there were seen to the right 
and left, the inner walls of the principal apartments, 
adorned with the same elaborate sculptures displayed 
on the piers of the entrance-gate. In the centre stood 
an obelisk, used as a sun-dial ; and immediately be- 
yond it, an isolated apartment, designed for the recep- 
tion of guests or strangers. In the wall beyond this 
were three doors, leading to the central court — a large 
enclosure planted with trees, and adorned with statu- 
ary. This was the place which the viceroy and his 
family frequented during the warmer months; and 
which was usually selected for any grand ceremony ; 
such as a state banquet, or a wedding, or the like. In 
sultry weather curtains and awnings were so arranged, 
as to keep off the burning heat of the sun; while 
slaves, by means of fans, made from the wings of 
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birds, and other contrivances, produced an artificial 
circulation of air. Right and left of this central court 
lay two others of smaller size, into which the kitchens 
and other apartments appropriated to the domestics, 
opened. The whole had been a present made by Osir- 
tasen, the reigning monarch, to his favourite minister 
a few years before ; and had been decorated by the 
latter with the richest carvings and other works of 
art, to show his appreciation of his sovereign's gift. 

In the inner court of the mansion, one morning, 
rather more than seventeen hundred years before the 
coming of Christ, there was considerable commotion 
—caused, it would seem, by some theft, the perpetra- 
tion of which had recently been discovered, though 
its author was still unknown. 

" It is gone, I tell you," said one of the domestics, 
who by the richness of his attire seemed to be a person 
of some consequence. " The case which contained it 
was carefully bolted and sealed by mine own hand, after 
the banquet yesterday. But some one hath penetrated 
to my chamber, and hath torn the seal away from the 
lid of the chest. The cup hath disappeared along 
with it." 

"Hath my lord been apprised of the theft ?" en- 
quired another. "There is none of his possessions 
which he valueth more than that cup. It was, if I 
remember right, a present from the Pharaoh himself." 

" Surely he hath been told, Suphis," returned the 
speaker: " the loss was no sooner discovered than I 
apprised him of it." 

" And what said he thereupon ?" enquired Suphis. 

"He made neither comment nor enquiry; but 
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straightway sent for Haran, his steward, and dis- 
patched him with a guard of soldiers on some secret 
errand. Doubtless he suspects some one, though 
whom I snow not." 

" But I can conjecture," observed another, who had 
been listening attentively to what was passing. " He 
hath dispatched Haran in pursuit of the strangers who 
feasted with him yesterday. They left the palace an 
hour after daybreak this morning; and cannot yet 
have proceeded many miles on their journey. Doubt- 
less Haran and his horsemen hath overtaken them ere 
this." 

"The strangers from the land of Canaan, meanest 
thou ? " enquired the cup-bearer, in some surprise. 
" Surely it is impossible that they can be the robbers. 
How should they gain admission to my chamber, which 
is carefully secured? or even to the court, into which 
the chamber opens ? Nay, they quitted the palace, as I 
myself beheld, immediately after the conclusion of the 
banquet yesterday, and before the cup was replaced in 
its receptacle. Nor were they readmitted afterwards 
within the palace gate. Whoever may be the thieves, 
they surely cannot by possibility be guilty." 

" Nevertheless, Phanes is right, I think," observed 
Suphis; " for I noticed that the soldiers took the road 
leading to the northward of the city ; which is the 
one by which the strangers travelled. For my part, I 
marvel that my lord should show such hospitality to 
these foreigners, whose nation, and whose calling alike, 
are an abomination to every true Egyptian." 

" Tea," said Phanes. " But my lord himself is no 
Egyptian by birth ; and I have heard it surmised, that 
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lie is himself the countryman of these Canaanites. The 
extraordinary kindness which he showed them yester- 
day, might well be taken as a confirmation of the 
rumour." 

" No man knoweth his origin," remarked the cup- 
bearer. " So far thou art right. But that he is the 
fellow countryman of these Canaanites may hardly be; 
or if such be the case, he must have come to this land 
when a mere youth, for I know those who can remem- 
ber him more than twenty years ago, when he was 
chief domestic in the house of the captain of the 
guard ; and my lord hath not as yet, I judge, attained 
his fortieth year." 

"True," said Phanes: "he was consigned by his 
master to prison for some offence, the nature of which 
was never known ; and there he remained, as I have 
heard, for many years. Truly, the change in his for- 
tunes was a strange one." 

"Did he not discover a great secret, which had 
much distressed the mind of Pharaoh?" enquired 
Suphis. 

" Something of the kind," replied Phanes. " The 
king had dreamed a dream which caused him sore 
perplexity ; and the diviners were summoned to his 
palace to expound it to him. Skilful as they were 
beyond all men in discovering the hidden meanings 
which are conveyed in the visions of the night, and 
often as they had expounded those of the Pharaoh 
himself, they at once declared — not only their ina- 
bility to interpret the dream which ihe king related 
to them — but added, that no mode of divination with 
which they were acquainted, would afford a solution. 
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Our sovereign master was sorely troubled at this reply; 
and presently, when one of his court remembered that 
a youth, who had been his fellow prisoner on one oc- 
casion, had correctly unfolded to him the meaning of 
a dream, as mysterious in his judgment as that of the 
Pharaoh himself, the latter eagerly caught at the hope 
thus suggested. The youth was sent for. I was at 
that time one of the royal household, and saw all. 
There was some delay, notwithstanding the king's im- 
patience ; for the prisoner had not only to be taken 
from his dungeon, but to be duly prepared and arrayed 
in a fitting dress. But when at length he did enter, 
a murmur of surprise and admiration ran through the 
presence chamber. Our noble master was then, I 
judge, about thirty years of age, in the very prime of 
health and vigour. Thou knowest how the grace of 
his figure and the beauty of his features have won the 
admiration of all men ; but never, methinks, did he 
appear to such advantage as on that day." 

" And he expounded the meaning of the Pharaoh's 
dream ?" enquired Suphis. 

"He did," replied Phanes. "Without pause or 
deliberation, even as though he was reading off an 
inscription from a papyrus leaf, did "he explain the 
whole to the king. When he had concluded, there 
was a second murmur of applause, which even the 
presence of the Pharaoh could not suppress. On 
that very day he was raised to the station he now 
holds, which none have ever filled more worthily. I 
myself saw the royal signet delivered into his hands, 
the white robe placed on his shoulders, and his neck 
encircled with a golden chain, to denote that none, 
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save the Pharaoh himself, was of higher dignity in 
the land." 

"Truly, thou sayest well," said the cup-hearer. 
u His word is life and death in Egypt ; and, methinks, 
since he hath been raised to such eminence, and per- 
mitted to espouse the daughter of one of the highest 
magnates in the land, it were folly to speculate on the 
origin from whence he may have sprang." 

" Ay," observed Suphis : " the day of our lord's 
bridals was yet more marked by magnificence than 
that of his investiture. I remember the whole city 
seemed ablaze with his nuptial torches ; and the wed- 
ding feast which followed was the most sumptuous 
that has been held in Egypt, save that of the king 
himself. But hark ! what is that at the outer gate ? 
By the life of the king, and that of Zaphnath his 
servant, it is Haran and the horsemen ! Doubtless, 
he must have overtaken the strangers, or he would 
not have returned so soon." 

This conjecture was soon proved to be correct, by 
the entrance of the steward into the outer court, fol- 
lowed by some twenty of the governor's guard. Be- 
tween them walked the strangers, eleven in number, 
evidently in the deepest dejection, with their garments 
rent, and dust sprinkled on their heads. 

"Welcome, Haran," said the cup-bearer. "Hast 
thou found my lord's cup in the possession of these 
strangers?" 

" Tea," replied the steward : " it was hidden in the 
sack of the youngest of the prisoners yonder, who, like 
the others, protested his innocence stoutly, until he 
was dumbfoundered by the discovery." 
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" Man, man !" exclaimed the person pointed out — 
a youth about five and twenty years of age, whose 
appearance, notwithstanding the trying position in 
which he was placed, was singularly prepossessing — 
" I know nothing of the cup. By the God of my 
fathers, whom I serve, I have never in my life seen it 
until it was drawn forth from my sack !" 

" Doubtless," remarked the cup-bearer, with an in- 
credulous laugh, as he resumed the custody of the 
precious article, the loss of which had cost him so 
much 'anxiety ; "but thou must persuade my lord 
Zaphnath of that, not me. And truly if thou escapest 
the scourge, wherewith he is wont to punish thieves, 
thou must be clever indeed." 

" Is my lord still within ?" enquired Haran. 

" He is alone in his summer parlour," replied 
Suphis, who was the chamberlain of the household. 
" He hath tarried at home, as I deem, for the express 
purpose of seeing and questioning the prisoners. I 
will go straightway and apprise him of their capture." 

In a few minutes he returned, and, bidding Haran 
and his prisoners follow him, ushered them into the 
reception chamber: which, as has before been said, 
stood in the centre of the first courtyard, and was the 
ordinary place in Egyptian houses into which visitors, 
of whatsoever rank, were introduced. It was an ob- 
long building, perhaps five and twenty feet long, sup- 
ported by columns, and enclosed with panelling in the 
lower parts ; this latter being ornamented with designs 
executed in rich and elaborate colouring. Two of the 
principal groups, executed, it was said, after the gover- 
nor's own instruction, represented — the one, a corn- 
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field, with sheaves prostrate on the ground, round one 
which was placed upright in the midst ; and the other, 
the sun, moon, and stars, surrounding in like fashion 
a youth, who stood in the centre of the panel. Over- 
head were splendid banners, with a great variety of 
devices, and the whole surmounted by an awning. At 
the farther end, near to a door leading to the interior 
of the mansion, was a lofty seat for the governor, 
who had not yet made his appearance when the party 
entered. The guards arranged themselves on either 
aide of the door as soon as they had passed the 
threshold, while Haran and the chamberlain went 
forward to receive their master. This arrangement 
allowed the prisoners a short interval in which to 
converse together. 

" It is even as I told him, I assure thee," exclaimed 
the youth who had been charged with the theft. i{ By 
the God of Abraham, our father, I know nought of 
the cup! "Wilt thou not believe me, Eeuben, my 
brother?" 

" Yea, I believe thee," answered Eeuben, gloomily. 
" An enemy hath done this — the same who strove on 
a former occasion to do us a like mischief. But ye 
know what I have already said respecting this matter. 
The hand of God is upon us, for our merciless deal- 
ing with our brother Joseph all those years ago. Even 
as we betrayed him, hath another betrayed us — as 
we sold him into bondage, even so shall we be sold 
into bondage ourselves." 

" Nay," said another, " but the steward speaks of 
the penalty attaching to him only in whose sack the 
cup was found." 
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" And that," said one of the elder brothers, whose 
name was Judah, "and that was Benjamin's, our 
father's best beloved. Which of us would dare to 
return, and itell him his youngest-born, Joseph's own 
brother, was a slave for life in the land of Egypt ? 
Better that the governor should make bondsmen of 
us all — yea, better that he put us all to death — 
than that we return without our youngest brother. 
It remaineth only, that we humble ourselves before 
him, and entreat him to spare us all, or subject us to 
one common punishment." 

Further speech was checked by the appearance of 
the viceroy, who, preceded by his chamberlain and 
other great officers, entered the apartment, and took 
his seat on the chair of state. He was a man of a 
singularly noble aspect. His features,- which were 
modelled after the highest type of intellectual beauty, 
wore an expression of sweetness and gentleness, such 
as is rarely beheld in so exalted a station ; while his 
figure, stately and well proportioned, was arrayed in 
robes of rich but sober magnificence. As soon as he 
had heard the statement of his steward, he called on 
the strangers for their defence ; and they, mindful of 
Judah's advice, prostrated themselves on the ground 
before him, confessing that they could offer no de- 
fence, but were ready to become his bond-servants, in 
expiation of their offence, if he required it. 

" Nay," said the Governor, " that were more than 
justice demands. He only of you in whose possession- 
the cup was found " — as he spoke his eye rested on 
Benjamin — " shall be so dealt with. Ye, the rest, 
are free to depart homewards." 
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Cl Oh, not bo, my lord," said Judah, rising as he 
spoke, and moving to the foot of the throne. Then 
in a tone trembling with earnestness, and in words 
which the urgency of his affection rendered eloquent, 
he spoke of the desolate old age of his father, and 
his deep love for the youth, whom the governor 
now proposed to retain in bondage in Egypt. " The 
youth's brother, the chief solace of the old man's 
declining years," he said, "had by a fatal chance been 
taken from him many years ago, and if he should 
be deprived of this one also, it would bring his grey 
hairs down to the grave in- sorrow. How shall I go 
up to my father P " were his concluding words, as he 
once more bent his knee to the ground. " How shall 
I go up to my father, and the lad be not with me ? 
lest peradventure I see the evil which shall come on 
my father ! " 

The Egyptians who stood round, listened to this 
speech, which they but imperfectly understood, with 
a feeling partly of pity, partly of contempt. But the 
demeanour of the governor soon attracted and absorbed 
their attention. Petty and commonplace as the affair 
in hand seemed to be, he was evidently affected by 
some strange and deep emotion. His eye wandered 
over the prostrate group before him, to the panels of 
the chamber, on which the bending sheaves, and the 
sun, moon, and stars, were depicted. He twice col- 
lected himself as if about to speak, and twice desisted, 
unable to proceed. At length rising, and waving his 
hand, he commanded all but the strangers to quit the 
presence chamber. Scarce had the door closed behind 
them, than he started from his seat, traversed the 

L 
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chamber with a hasty step, until he reached the spot 
where the supposed culprit was still kneeling, and there 
burst into emotion so loud and passionate, that the 
room re-echoed with his sobs. Wondering and alarmed, 
the brothers rose from the ground, and stood in a 
confused group before him, waiting in fear and dis- 
quietude the issue of this strange scene. Then at 
length Zaphnath gathered sufficient self-command to 
control his voice, and the words broke from his Kps> 
" I am Joseph ! Doth my father yet lire P* 



Cushtot. How is it known that the king who pro* 
teeted Joseph, was called Osirtasen ? 

Mb. Mason. The researches of Egyptian sehatara 
(those of Wilkinson in particular), mads* that pretty 
clear some years ago ; and it has more recently been 
confirmed by the discovery of an inscription, to that 
effect, by the Prussian deputation, sent to examine the 
Egyptian monuments. 

Geoege. Is anything more known about him than 
what is stated in Genesis p 

Ms. Mason. Not much, except that he was the 
first of the OBirtasens ; and that his reign, whieh was 
eminently peaceful and prosperous, lasted forty-three 
years. It is remarkable that he either built or beauti- 
fied the temple of On (or HeliopoJis) of which Joseph's? 
father-in-law was the high priest. His name alae 
occurs in the colonnade of the great Hall of Kamak, 
and on other monuments, bearing witness to hia mu- 
nificence and love of art. 

Mas. Mason. I always think that marriage with 
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the daughter of an idolatrous priest, a strange fact in 
Joseph's history. Do you know if any explanation 
of it has been given ? 

Mb. Masok. Yes ; it has been proved that part 
of Egypt was colonized, and the cify of On built, 
not by the descendants of Ham, but by the Arabs ; 
who, as well as the Israelites, were the children of 
Heber, only through a different son. Joseph, there- 
fore, in contracting a marriage with Asenath, would 
not be uniting himself with the daughter of a pro- 
scribed race. Again, the fundamental doctrine of the 
Egyptian religion, was the same as that of Joseph V 
ancestors — the entire and absolute unity of the Deity. 
They symbolized His attributes, indeed, under a variety 
of forms, each of which had its own distinct name, 
as well as its separate temple and priesthood. This 
gave the unlearned the notion that the Egyptians 
worshipped a plurality of gods, but erroneously. Jo- 
seph therefore, did not marry an actual idolater, as 
has been supposed. But, after all, it seems scarcely 
necessary to vindicate Joseph in this particular. Under 
special circumstances, intermarriages were permitted 
even with nations, regarded as actually abominable; 
as in the cases of Eahab and Euth. Nor is Solomon's 
marriage with Pharaoh's daughter mentioned with 
disapproval. Asenath doubtless conformed to the 
distinctive peculiarities of her husband's creed, as the 
above-named women did. 

Mas. Masoit. Well I own, I must retract my 
opinion. Perhaps you can also explain another diffi- 
culty. What is meant by Joseph's divining cup ? "Is 
not this the cup, with which he also divineth P" Surely 

l 2 
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we cannot suppose that he practised any such ques- 
tionable arts as that of divination ? 

Gsobge. Please tell us first what is meant by di- 
vination by cups P Is it like what one reads of in 
Greek and Latin authors, about the augurs examining 
the entrails of victims, and the like P 

Mb. Mason. Well, something. Only divination by 
cups, or Cupello-mancy, as it is called, is far older, and 
has also long survived other modes of divination. It 
was known in the time of Abraham, and is practised 
in the Eastern nations, especially, by the Arabs, until 
this day. It is pretended that by pouring liquid into 
these cups, and using certain forms of words, the 
image of any scene and person, or any transaction 
past or present, may be called up on the surface of 
the liquor. Sometimes the hollow of the hand is sub* 
stituted for the cup, but the procedure is the same. 

Clement. And is it meant then, that Joseph used 
his cup in this manner P 

Mb. Mason. No, I think not. Some persons have 
tried to explain the passage, by suggesting that he only 
claimed such a power, for the purpose of alarming his 
brethren. But I think the sense of the words is not 
correctly given in our version. It is agreed that the 
Hebrew might be equally well rendered, "Is not 
this my lord's cup, and for which he would carefully 
enquire " — a sense which fully accords with the con- 
text. 

Geobge. Another thing. Why should the Egyp- 
tians refuse to sit down to table with Joseph's brethren, 
or consider their company an abomination P 

Mb. Mason. Their dislike to the Israelites is at- 
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tributable to two reasons. In the first place, their 
peculiarities of worship and habits of life caused 
them to dislike all foreigners. Herodotus tells us 
that the Egyptian women would hardly exchange 
courtesies even with the Greeks. Secondly, they had 
a prejudice against the Israelites because they were 
shepherds. "Every shepherd is an abomination to 
the Egyptians," says the book of Genesis (xlvi. 34). 
These they detested, partly because they were in 
most instances foreigners (being chiefly Arabs), and 
partly because the Egyptians had been subjected for 
more than two hundred and forty years to the sway of 
the Cushite shepherds, who conquered the country, 
and inflicted great cruelties on the inhabitants. In 
the Egyptian sculptures, shepherds are frequently 
represented as deformed and hideous in aspect, thus 
evincing the popular dislike of them. It is remarkable 
by the bye that Abraham, who came into Egypt during 
the reign of one of these shepherd kings, was not re* 
garded as "an abomination," hut treated with courtesy 
and kindness. 

Maby. Papa, you did not tell us how long Joseph 
was in prison. "Was he there any great time ? 

Mb. Masok. I did not tell you, Mary, because I 
do not know. It seems to be generally assumed, that 
of the thirteen years which intervened between his 
being sold into Egypt and his elevation by Pharaoh, 
ten were passed in the service of Potiphar, and three 
in prison. This proceeds on the assumption that 
Joseph was thrown into prison at the same time with 
the baker and butler. Now these were, it is supposed, 
one year in prison. The expression " a season," im*» 
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plies at least, that their imprisonment was not a brief 
one. Further, two years passed after their removal, 
before the release of Joseph. On this showing, his 
stay in prison would have been of three years' con- 
tinuance. But this supposes that he gained the con- 
fidence of the gaoler immediately after his confine- 
ment: and that to such an extent, that the entire 
charge of the prison was at once handed over to him. 
Considering the magnitude of the offence imputed to 
him, and particularly that it was a grave breach of 
honourable trust, nothing can be more unlikely than 
this supposition. Nothing but long experience of 
Joseph could have convinced the keeper of the prison 
at once of his captive's innocence and fitness for trust. 
It would certainly seem more likely that several years 
elapsed before the custody of the prisoners was handed 
over to him. 

Mxs. Mason. Is there not another reason for con- 
jecturing that the term of Joseph's captivity was three 
years ? I mean his typical character. " Joseph," says 
Bishop Pearson, " who was ordained to save his bre- 
thren from death who would have slain him, did repre- 
sent the Son of God ; who was slain by us, and yet 
dying saved us. His being in the dungeon typified 
Christ's death ; his being taken thence represented His 
resurrection ; and his elevation to the highest rank in 
Egypt next to Pharaoh, signified the session of Christ 
on the right hand of His Father." Some theologians 
might be inclined to push the analogy further, and 
assume that the three days during which our Lord 
lay in the grave, would be typified by three years 
during which Joseph lay in prison. 
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: Mb. Masox. Not improbably; but every one knows 
it is possible to posh these analogies too far ; and it 
would be doing so to assume a fact, merely because 
it would be apposite, if true. You see, Bearson does 
cot do so. 

Clsheot. There is one feature in the history which 
Ins not been referred to, and which puzzles me a good 
ideal. Why did Joseph put the money into Benjamin's 
sack, and cause him so much needless distress, or what 
appears such ? Why did he not reveal himself to 
Benjamin at the feast P 

MB.M1.s02r. It is not ray easy to explain Joseph's 
conduct in more than one particular; for instance, why 
did he make no enquiry after his fether during all the 
yean of Us sojourn in Egypt, especially after his ele- 
vation to power ? We must assume, I think, that with 
the patient faith of his character, he awaited God's 
good time for fulfilling all His promises; one of which 
was that his father and brethren should bow down 
before him. As regards the affair of the cup, it is pro- 
bable that he wished to test the animus of his brethren 
towards Benjamin, before he made himself known to 
them. This was why he remained silent during their 
first visit, and up to the time of Benjamin's accusa- 
tion. If they had nourished the same feeling of jea- 
lousy against Bachel's younger son which they had 
formerly felt against the elder, and sought again to be 
rid of their father's favourite child, no doubt Joseph 
would have adopted a different line of conduct towards 
them. But their demeanour shewed, that they not only 
felt no such jealousy, but were penitent for the wrong 
they had done him ; and he at once freely forgave it. 
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Mas. Mason. What a beautiful character his is ! 
It would be difficult to invent anything to match it. 

Mr. Masok. Impossible, you may say. Fiction has 
but feebly repeated the incidents of his story ; and yet 
produced from it some of her most successful achieve- 
ments. His is, in fact, the only perfect character 
(humanly speaking, of course) in the whole history 
of mankind. Gifted with rare capacity for power, yet 
full of the sweet charities of daily life ; possessed of 
every advantage of personal dignity and beauty, yet 
careful never to employ these for an unworthy end; 
tried by the extremity of suffering first, and of pros- 
perity afterwards, yet passing through both trials 
without a stain — wjiat character of sacred or profane 
history can be compared with him P Adversity coulcl 
not make him impatient, worldly grandeur could not 
puff him up. The very ideal of purity in boyhood, of 
glorious usefulness in manhood, of peaceful happiness 
in old age — who could add to, or take away anything 
from what is told of him, without marring more or 
less the beauty of the picture? 



NINTH SUNDAY. 

THE MIDNIGHT VISITATION. 

A spleitdid banquet had been prepared in the 
town palace of King Thothmes, to which not only 
the various members of the royal family, but the chief 
nobles and officers of state also had been bidden. The 
occasion of it was the deliverance of the land from a 
strange and terrible scourge, which for three entire 
days had afflicted the inhabitants. During the whole 
of that time unbroken darkness had prevailed through- 
out the land. The morning had not dawned at its 
usual hour ; or, if it had, dense masses of black fog 
had so obscured the atmosphere, that not the faintest 
glimmer of light had been perceptible. The terror 
thus engendered had increased with every hour of the 
visitation ; and when at length, on the arrival of the 
third morning, the light of the sun had diffused itself, 
as usual, over the face of the land, the relief and re- 
joicing were unbounded. The king himself, who had 
shared the general panic, so far recovered his self- 
possession as to resume the ordinary routine of life ; 
and, as for three days all festivities had of necessity 
been suspended, he had commanded the mid-day meal, 
which was regarded as the principal one by the Egyp- 
tians, to be served with unusual magnificence. The 
great hall selected for this celebration was an apart- 
ment of enormous proportions, supported by pillars 
—a double row of which ran through its centre-* 
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and decorated along its sides with statues of colossal 
size. The spaces between these figures were enriched 
by paintings, representing the victories of Egyptian 
monarchs, executed chiefly in colours of black and 
red ; and the panelled ceiling was inlaid with patterns, 
in which richer and gaudier tints were introduced. 
At the upper end appeared the royal seat — an elevated 
throne — in front of which stood a carved table, sup- 
ported on a single daw. Near to this was another 
of nearly equal elevation ; and at right angles to these, 
down the right and left sides of the hall, were ranged 
long rows of tables, designed for the chief guests of 
the day. At intervals between the gigantic statues, 
orchestras had been erected ; upon which various bands 
of music, with stringed and wind instruments, per- 
formed concerted pieces with but little intermission 
throughout the whole of the entertainment. Stages 
also for dancers and jugglers were provided ; for like 
other luxurious nations, the Egyptians were unwilling 
to disturb the enjoyments of the table by the trouble 
even of conversation. 

The banquetters were now beginning to assemble. 
The highest in rank arrived in their chariots, escorted 
by a troop of servants walking on either side ; others 
in palanquins borne on the shoulders of slaves ; and 
others again simply carried in the arms of their at- 
tendants. After the guests had been anointed, and 
before the banquet was announced, great exertions 
were made to maintain a cheerful tone of conversa* 
tion : it being known to be the especial desire of the 
Pharaoh, that the terrible events which had of late 
alarmed the Egyptian people should be ignored as 
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much as possible. But the effort was too evident to 
be successful. The jests were forced, and the laughter 
sounded hollow; while in nooks and corners, small 
knots were assembled, who spoke in low tones of the 
fearful ruin that had been brought on the trade and 
harvests of Egypt by the late visitations, especially 
by that of the locusts; or, gathering still more closely 
together, of strange sights and fearful sounds — of 
the hissing of serpents, mingled, as it seemed, with 
the -roarings of wild animals, heard through those long 
hours of darkness, which had smitten all with name- 
less terror: and some (it was currently reported) 
bad actually died of terror. 

" Yet, to my mind," said one of the guests, speak- 
ing under his breath, " the most unaccountable of all 
these portents is — what I learn from one of my slaves, 
that the houses of these Hebrews were exempt through- 
out, from the fearful darkness." 

" Yea," remarked another, in an equally cautious 
tone ; " I am told they passed the entire time in fes- 
tivity and rejoicing. Not a family among them but is 
even now preparing its own special banquet. Doubt- 
less whatsoever the Pharaoh doeth is right ; yet may 
we hope that he will permit this accursed nation to 
go forth, and trouble us no more." 

" They are fully persuaded he will do so," observed 
a third. " They have been for some days past making 
demands for gold and jewels, which they wish to carry 
away with them. For my part, I willingly gave them 
all they asked ; yea, and would gladly give treble their 
value, on condition that they would finally depart." 

At this moment it was announced that the feast 
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had been served, and the guests took their places at 
the table. But the same disquietude still prevailed. 
In vain the cup-bearer crowned the goblets ; and cup 
after cup was drained, in the hope that the wine would 
dispel the general gloom. In vain the musicians 
played their most enlivening strains, and the dancers 
flew nimbly through their evolutions, and the mimes 
and buffoons plied their fantastic merriment. In 
vain did the Pharaoh himself dispatch dainties from 
his own table, sometimes accompanied by valuable 
gifts, to guest after guest, whom he beheld languid 
and dispirited. Nothing could really overcome the 
secret weariness of the banquetters. Thothmes was 
not perhaps altogether displeased, when a message was 
brought to him by his chamberlain, who hesitated 
and trembled as he delivered it — that the two Hebrew 
leaders, who had had so many interviews with him, 
now stood without, in obedience to his summons. 

A dark frown gathered on the Pharaoh's forehead ; 
but he made no further reply, than an order that they 
should enter. 

As the chamberlain retired, the lower doors of the 
hall were thrown open, and two servitors entered the 
chamber, bearing a sort of bier, on which was stretched 
what seemed to be a human body in its shroud. This 
well-known practice, with which every Egyptian ban- 
quet concluded, of carrying round the figure of a dead 
man, and bidding every guest to apply the lesson to him- 
self, could never have become so familiarized by habit, 
but that a sense of awe and uneasiness would pass for 
a moment through the minds of those who beheld it. 
On the present occasion the temper of the company 
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was such, that its appearance hushed in a moment 
the feeble attempts at merriment which had marked 
the whole progress of the banquet. As the figure made 
its solemn round, a dead silence prevailed, and many 
of those present felt a deadly shudder pass through 
their frames. An incident* which occurred when the 
circuit of the hall had been half performed, completed 
the general discomfiture. As the bearers of the bier 
approached the spot where the eldest son of Thothmes, 
a beautiful youth in the prime of life, was reclining, 
crowned with flowers and lulled by the music into a 
dreamy reverie, the thrilling words, pronounced close 
to his ear, " Eemember, thou wilt ere long be like 
unto this!" so startled him, that he sprung from his 
couch, and the image of the dead was overthrown on the 
floor. A cry of horror broke from the guests, for such a 
miscarriage was accounted ominous in the extreme; and 
the king, who had witnessed it with a depth of alarm, 
for which he himself could scarcely account, was re- 
lieved that the entrance of the two Hebrew chiefs dis- 
tracted the attention of all from the occurrence. 

Dressed in flowing garments of a sombre hue and 
simplest character, the unwelcome visitors walked 
slowly up the hall, until they stood before the throne 
of Thothmes, whose stern glance they encountered with 
a calmness, which at once enraged and perplexed him. 
A breathless silence fell upon the whole assembly; 
for on the one hand the wrath of the king was dreaded 
By the Egyptians as the deadliest of evils ; and on 
the other, the supernatural power which these grim 
intruders had already displayed, rendered them a 
source of almost equal disquietude. 
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At length the Pharaoh's voice broke the silence. 

"I have sent for you, bold men, yet once more to 
hear my final decree. Go ye, serve the Lord, only- 
let your flocks and herds be stayed ; let your little 
ones also go with you." 

He ceased, and the Israelite leader replied with the 
same calmness which he had evinced throughout, 

"Thou must also give us sacrifices and burnt offer- 
ings, that we may sacrifice unto the Lord our God. 
Our cattle shall also go with us; there shall not a 
hoof be left behind ; for thereof must we take to serve 
the Lord our God ; and we know not with what we 
must serve the Lord, till we come thither." 

The monarch started from his seat, enraged at an 
opposition, to which he and his predecessors had been 
little accustomed ; and which recent circumstances had 
rendered yet more humiliating. But the calm fear- 
lessness of his visitors awed him unconsciously into 
silence. He resumed his seat, and Moses, who read 
in his eye his still inflexible obstinacy, resumed. 

" Hearken, O king, what shall be the penalty if 
thou again, and for the last time, refusest to hearken 
to the commands of the Lord. Hear, and be wise. 
Thus saith the Lord, ' About midnight will I go out 
into the midst of Egypt, and all the first-born in the 
land of Egypt shall die, from the first-born of the 
Pharaoh that sitteth upon his throne, even unto the 
first-born of the maid-servant that is behind the mill, 
and all the first-born of beasts ; and there shall be a 
great cry throughout all the land of Egypt ; such as 
there was none like it, nor shall be like it any more." 

He paused. But Thothmes no longer attempted a 
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reply. He listened in gloomy silence, with his eyes 
fastened on the ground ; and the speaker, continuing 
his harangue, warned him that he could not in any 
ease succeed in preventing the escape of the children 
of Israel ; nor even prevent his own people from 
zealously aiding their departure. Policy, therefore, 
no less than obedience to the Divine command, ought 
at once to induce him to withdraw his prohibition, and 
so escape, for himself and his subjects, the judgment 
which would else inevitably overtake them. 

When he had ended, the king still sate silent. The 
recent sufferings which had fallen on himself and his 
people were fresh in his mind, and he could not dis- 
guise from himself that the same power which had 
worked these strange wonders, might be able to fulfil 
even the fearful threat which he had just heard. Hit 
eye wandered round the hall, and lighted on the form 
of his son ; who, with the careless lightness of heart 
which belonged to his age, had already forgotten the 
evil omen which had so alarmed the guests, and was 
conversing in gay tones with a favourite slave. A 
shudder ran through the monarch's frame. If evil 
should really befall his eldest-born, as this prophet of 
ill had foretold, how heavy would be the blow ! He 
glanced round the hall, and saw that every face was 
fixed on his, with an expression which none could 
mistake ; and that look decided him. The indomitable 
pride of his race, and his hard indifference to the 
sufferings of others, engendered by years of self-in- 
dulgence, prevailed over every better thought. 

" Get thee hence ! " he exclaimed, in a voice which 
sounded so hollow and unnatural, that those present 
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started as though a stranger had spoken. " Get thee 
hence! see my face no more, for in that day thou seest 
my face, thou shalt die." 

The Hebrew chief paused as he heard him, and 
looked stern and undismayed into the monarch's face. 
He gathered his garments round him, as preparing to 
depart ; but ere he did so, said in a loud clear voice, 
which sounded with fearful significance in the ears of 
all present, 

" Thou hast spoken well : I will see thy face again 
no more." 

Not a word was heard in reply, as he paced slowly 
down the hall, followed by his companion; nor 
did* any presume to arrest or impede his departure. 
"When the door had closed behind him, no attempt 
was made to resume the semblance of mirth which 
had hitherto prevailed. The king himself rose, fol- 
lowed by his son, and his chief officers, and returned 
to his own apartments ; and the others, dispersing in 
all directions, returned silent and disquieted to their 
homes. The evening was already drawing on, for the 
banquet had been protracted for many hours; and 
soon the shades of night began to gather over the vast 
city, and the multitudes who dwelt within it. The 
busy hum of labour was stilled, and the echoes of mirth 
and revelry died away, as the hours went on. The 
moon, which that night was at the full, rode through 
the liquid heavens, and myriads of stars clustered, 
bright and sparkling, round it. Deep silence and peace 
sank down on the city of the Pharaohs. But at the 
hour of midnight there suddenly arose a cry so shrill 
and piercing, that the hearts of all who heard it died 
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within them. It was echoed from a thousand homes 
by ten thousand voices. One universal chorus of 
lamentation and terror ascended to the skies. Bare- 
headed, with his robe girt below his waist, the Pharaoh 
knelt by the bed on which lay the heir of his kingdom, 
a stiffened corpse. In every home throughout the city, 
from the palace of the noble to the meanest hovel of 
the slave, the same outpouring of anguish was heard. 
The streets were filled with women, rushing hither 
and thither, with bare bosom and disordered dress, 
casting dust and ashes on their heads, and uttering 
wild lamentations — even as the hired mourners were 
wont to do, but on this night with no simulated sorrow. 
A wailing so bitter and universal filled the air, as shall 
surely never again be heard, until the day of the great 
tribulation, when " all the tribes of the earth shall 
mourn," and the guilty " shall call on the rocks to fall 
upon them, and on the hills to cover them." 

Meanwhile the Israelites, who alone had been spared 
amid the general desolation, were marching forth in 
vast and orderly masses through the city gates, where 
none now dreamed of offering opposition. Enriched 
with the spoils of the Egyptians, and driving before 
them their flocks and herds, with their wives by 
their sides, and carrying or leading their little ones 
by the hand — they made their way through the groups 
of mourners, each of which was absorbed by its own 
overmastering agony. Ere the stricken city and its 
monarch had roused themselves sufficiently to ap- 
prehend what had really passed, they were far on 
their way to the land of their deliverance. 
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Mb. Matthews. I conclude you have represented 
the interview between Moses and Pharaoh as taking 
place at a banquet, because it might as probably have 
taken place on such an occasion, as on any other. 
Nothing, I believe, is recorded respecting the place 
and circumstances of the interview, is there*? 

Mb. Mason. Nothing, so far as I know. One might 
perhaps fairly assume that it would be ordered to take 
place on some public occasion, when many persons 
would be present to witness it. But here is an instance 
where one must supply some accessories to the narra- 
tive. You must carefully distinguish, as I have already 
told you, between the certainty of the inspired narra- 
tive and the imaginary element I have combined with 
it. I have merely described an Egyptian feast, with 
its ordinary accompaniments. AIL that is related 
might not improbably have happened; but I do not 
for a moment wish you to believe it really did happen. 

Mbs. Mason. Yes, we understand that. But have 
you any authority for what you said about the mi- 
raculous sounds and sights of terror, which distracted 
the Egyptians during the three days of darkness? 
The Book of Exodus does not mention that. 

Mb. Mason. No. But the Wisdom of Solomon 
gives a very graphic picture of the horrora of that 
strange season of Egyptian darkness. " They were 
horribly astonished," it says, "and troubled with 
strange apparitions . . . Noises as of waters fall- 
ing down sounded about them, and sad visions appeared 
unto them with heavy countenances. No power of the 
fire might give them light, neither could the bright 
flames of the stars endure to lighten that horrible 
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night . . . Being scared with, beasts that passed by, 
and hissing of serpents, thej died for fear." (Wisdom 
Sol. xvii.) Josephus also says that many died of terror. 

Geoege. Papa, I noticed that, both in this and 
the last story, you did not call the Egyptian king 
"Pharaoh" hut u the Pharaoh." Why did you do 
that may I ask ? 

Me. Masoh". Because "Pharaoh," or rather "Phrah," 
(as the word is written in Hebrew), is not a man's 
name, but the title borne by all the Egyptian kings. 
Its proper meaning is " the Sun ;" for the Egyptians 
regarded their monarch as the source of all light and 
glory upon earth, as the sun is in the heavens. So also 
the Turks call their king " the Caliph," that is, "the 
Vicar" of God on earth. And the Eussians similarly 
designate their sovereign as "the Czar." 

Clemebt. Uncle, I observed you said that the 
Israelites demanded the jewels of silver and jewels 
of gold of the Egyptians ; whereas our version says 
they borrowed them. But the two ideas seem to me 
quite different. 

Mb. Maaoit. No doubt. But I believe that He- 
brew scholars are agreed that the word in question 
is improperly rendered " to borrow." Its usual sig- 
nification is " to ask " or " demand." Again, where 
it is said the Egyptians lent them what they asked, 
(chapter xii. 36), it should be rendered they " gave." 
The same word is used of Hannah (I. Samuel i. 11), 
where she freely gave her first-born son to the Lord, 
whom she had asked of Him. 

Maet. I think the Israelites had a fair right to 
the silver and gold, as they had so long done the 

u 2 
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work of their taskmasters without any payment. But 
I don't know what good the jewels could be to them, 
when they were going to stay all that length of time 
in the wilderness. 

Mb. Matthews. If you will look at chapter xxv. 
verses 1 — 3, Miss Mary, I think you will see what 
they were wanted for. 

Maby (opens, and reads). "And the Lord spake 
unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of Israel, 
that they bring me an offering; of every man that giveth 
it willingly with his heart, ye shall take my offering. 
And this is the offering which ye shall take of them. 
Gold and silver, and brass." Oh yes, I see : the gold 
and jewels were wanted to make the ornaments of the 
tabernacle of. Is not that it ? 

Mb. Matthews. Yes: there were a great many 
articles to be made of gold — the mercy seat, the 
cherubs, the crown over the ark, as well as rings, can- 
dlesticks, lamps, and other ornaments and requisites 
for the tabernacle ; these were made either of solid 
metal or overlaid with it. The breast-plate of the high 
priest also was composed, it is said, of precious stones'; 
which it would have been impossible to obtain in the 
desert, if they had not been brought out of Egypt. 

Clement. They must certainly have carried away 
a great deal of gold, because the golden calf set up by 
Aaron was made out of their ear-rings alone. But, 
uncle, tell us some more about the figure of a dead 
man which they carried about at their banquets. "Wqb 
that custom peculiar to the Egyptians P and what was 
the object of it? 

Mb. Mason. I believe the custom prevailed among 
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the Egyptians only ; it would not have accorded with 
the character of any other nation, of whom I remem- 
ber to have read. There was, however, something of 
the same feeling exhibited by other heathens. Philip 
of Macedon, for instance, kept a servant whose special 
business it was to remind him every day that he was 
mortal ; and something of the same kind is related of 
Saladin also. 

Mabt. And don't you remember, Clement, the king 
in the " Arabian Nights," who always went out ac- 
companied by two slaves, one of whom proclaimed his 
titles and magnificence, and the other added, "This 
monarch, who is so great and powerful, must die, must 
die, must die ! " 

Mb. Masok. Well remembered, my little girl. 
That is turning even your amusement to some ac- 
count. Sindbad's "Serendib" is, no doubt, " Ceylon," 
and 1 dare say the fact of such a proclamation having 
been made is true, for the "Arabian Nights " are a very 
correct representation of Eastern manners. As for 
the motives which induced the Egyptians to adopt the 
practice of which we have been speaking, that has 
been a subject of some dispute. In later times it 
seems to have been observed only in order to stimulate 
debauchery ; by reminding the guests that they had 
but a short time to live, and had better crowd all the 
pleasure that they could into that time. But anciently 
it was not so. Plutarch tells us that the banquetters 
were reminded by those who carried the figure round, 
that " they ought to love one another, and avoid those 
evils which tend to make them consider life too long, 
when in reality it is too Bhort." 
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Clement. I cannot fancy such a practice could 
ever provoke mirth in any one. But, uncle, talking 
of feasts, was the first Passover celebrated by the 
Israelites on the same night that they' went out of 
Egypt? 

Ms. Mason. No doubt. Why do you ask ? 

Clement. I was thinking what a day that must 
have been. There were all the preparations for de- 
parture to be made— arms, and tents, and provisions 
to be got together. Then they had to go to the 
Egyptians, to demand from them silver and gold and 
jewels ; and besides all that, to prepare a feast in every 
family. Why, if they were, as has been reckoned, 
two millions in number, and ten went to a family, 
that would require two hundred thousand lambs ! 

Mb. Mason. Not so fast. The warning to the 
Israelites of their approaching departure, was given 
to them before the infliction of the firBt plague ; and 
though they did not heed Moses' command -at the 
time, it is clear from the narrative that they did so 
afterwards, when his miraculous power began to be 
shown. It is likely that only a few had weapons; be- 
cause one special reason why they were led out by the 
way of the wilderness, was their inability to cope with 
the warlike Philistines. But if they had had 600,000 
warriors armed for battle, they would have been more 
than a match for that nation, whose territories were 
not larger than an English county. 

Clement. But it is said in chapter xiii. that they 
went up "harnessed," and I thought "harnessed" 
meant "armed.' ' 

Mb. Mason. So it does. But the Hebrew word so 
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translated, is one of the most doubtful in the language. 
The best authorities say it means either " marshalled," 
in companies, that is ; or " girt up," " prepared for a 
journey." Again, it is probable that only a few had 
tents ; because it is said, Leviticus xxiii. 43 : "I made 
the children of Israel to dwell in booths" — huts, that is 
to say, made of boughs, or any other material that came 
ready to hand. Again, asTegards the feast of the Pass- 
over, the notion that 200,000 lambs had to be provided 
for it, and at a moment's notice, is an equally mistaken 
one. It is true that not fewer than ten persons were 
allowed to make one party for the purpose of eating the 
paschal lamb, but there might be as many more as the 
flesh of the lamb would supply. And as it was only 
necessary that each person should eat a portion the size 
of an olive, it has been reckoned that one lamb would 
be sufficient — in the event of there being any scarcity 
of animals — for a hundred persons. It is further evi- 
dent that the Israelites had had previous notice to make 
ready the Passover ; for it is said they were to do so 
" on the tenth day." This, of course, implies that the 
order was given at some time previously to the tenth 
day, otherwise it would be said, " ye shall do it to-day." 
The idea of the preparations for departure having been 
crowded into one day, has no foundation in Scripture. 
I have been more particular in showing this than I 
should otherwise have been, because objections have 
been raised to the truth of the whole narrative in 
Exodus, on the ground of the very difficulties which 
Clement suggests. 

Mb. Matthews. A much greater difficulty is that 
which must have occurred to every one who studies 
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this history. I mean the passages where the Lord is 
said to have hardened Pharaoh's heart. 

Mb. Mason. No doubt. There are few more diffi- 
cult subjects in theology. God's nature is absolute 
holiness, and as such can admit no taint of evil. This 
is metaphorically expressed by St. John, when he says, 
" God is light, and in Him is no darkness at all." 
Therefore no taint of evil can pass from Him ; and it 
is impossible that He could have had any part, direct 
or indirect, in inciting Pharaoh to sinful obduracy; as 
the expressions in Scripture, "I will harden Pharaoh's 
heart," and again, "The Lord hardened Pharaoh's 
heart," would Beem to imply, if understood literally. 

Mas. Mason. How, then, do you understand those 
passages P 

Mr. Mason. As regards the latter of them, " the 
Lord hardened Pharaoh's heart,"— "The difficulties," 
says Bishop Patrick, "respecting the hardening of 
Pharaoh's heart, have their origin in the mistake of 
our translators. In the original, and in all the ancient 
versions, without exception, as well as in the best 
modern translations, Pharaoh is expressly said to have 
hardened his own heart six several times. It is not 
until after the sixth plague, that it is said in the 
original for the first time, that * God hardened the 
heart of Pharaoh ; ' which obviously means that the 
Holy Spirit had ceased to strive with him, and he was 
left to the consequences of the inveterate habit of re- 
sisting the pleadings of Divine mercy, to which he 
had brought himself." 

The other and more difficult phrase, "I will harden 
Pharaoh's heart," must be understood (as all similar 
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passages must be), as simply expressing God's fore- 
knowledge of human sin, though He Himself, far from 
prompting or desiring it, is "not willing that any 
should perish, but that all should come to repent- 
ance." (II. Peter iii. 9.) In proof of which, we may 
notice a similar passage in Isaiah, where, according 
to the literal sense of the words, Almighty God may , 
be said to cause human sin. "And (the Lord) said, 
Go and tell this people, Hear ye indeed, but understand 
not, and see ye indeed, but perceive not." (Isaiah 
vi. 9.) This is quoted by our Lord, not as an impera- 
tive, but a future declaration ; " In them," He says, 
" is fulfilled the prophecies of Isaiah, which saith, ' By 
hearing ye shall hear, and shall not understand, and 
seeing ye shall see, and shall not perceive.' " 



TENTH SUNDAY. 

THE LAST OP THE EGYPTIANS. 

The rays of the Betting son fell upon a scene, one of 
the strangest which they had ever illuminated. Imme- 
diately in the foreground, rose a lofty chain of moun- 
tains, extending northward and southward as far as 
the eye could reach — unbroken, except by abroad 
valley in the centre, which Tan down to the shores of 
what seemed to be a large river, or arm of the sea. 
The width of this could not be less than seven or 
eight miles, and was perhaps more. Its surface was 
dotted with patches of a purplish red colour, pro- 
duced (as was discovered on a nearer approach) by 
numerous reefs of red coral. These, as the rays of 
the declining sun fell full upon them, presented so 
singular an appearance in the landscape as to cause, 
it was said, the name " Bed Sea " to be given to the 
entire estuary. On the summit of a small cape, which 
projected into the sea on one side of the valley, stood 
a temple, which seemed, from the image which sur- 
mounted it, to be consecrated to Bel ; and on the op- 
posite side appeared a fort or castle of some kind. In 
the background, beyond the estuary, the outlines of 
another range of mountains were traceable against the 
eky, until they melted away into the distance. 

The whole of this valley, or mountain glen, as it 
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might be termed, was filled with countless tents and 
booths, the latter of the rudest construction ; around 
which was gathered a mixed multitude of men, women, 
and children — so numerous, that the eye grew weary 
of attempting to ascertain the limit of the space they 
occupied. It was as though a hundred of the most 
populous cities of those times had sent forth, each 
the whole of her inhabitants, to form one enormous 
assemblage. This was in itself a remarkable feature ; 
but on the edge of the shore, and in the centre of the 
ravine, another and still more singular object might 
be discerned. This was a columnar mass of some 
dark material, towering perhaps to the height of se- 
veral hundred feet, so as to be distinctly visible for 
a long distance in every direction. It seemed to be 
composed of dense cloud or smoke : only that no fire 
appeared, from whence it could have arisen ; and the 
wind, which blew directly upon it from the south, had 
no effect in dispersing or altering its shape. There 
it stood — motionless and formless — a dark and opaque 
mass; which, however, as the light of the sun declined, 
was observed to grow faintly luminous. 

Almost half-way down the glen might be seen the 
tents of Moses and Aaron; who themselves were 
standing on a slight eminence, still attired in the 
dresses in which they had entered the hall of Thoth- 
mes. Several men, who from their appearance were 
persons of distinction among the Israelites, were ga- 
thered round them ; and the slope of the hill beneath 
was densely crowded by a multitude, agitated, as it 
aeemed, by some overwhelming emotion. 

" I tell you it is true," exclaimed one of those who 
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stood nearest to the Hebrew chiefs. " One of my 
own tribe and kindred, Zophar, the son of Ximchi, 
hath just entered the camp with the intelligence. His 
own eye hath beheld the Pharaoh marching hither- 
ward with the whole military power of his kingdom. 
He cometh with two hundred thousand infantry, fifty 
thousand 'horse, and six hundred chariots. How are 
we to resist such an army ? We have in our camp, 
doubtless, some hundreds of thousands of men, but 
they are none of them trained to warfare ; few have 
either armour or weapon of offence; and they are 
cumbered with a crowd of women and children. A 
flock of sheep may as well hope to resist the attack 
of a herd of wolves, as we to offer effectual resistance 
to the armies of Egypt." 

"Fear not," replied the leader; "there will be 
neither attack nor resistance. The Lord God, who 
hath led us safely thus far, will also deliver us out of 
their hands." 

" And how ?" persisted the former speaker. " Seest 
thou not that, acting under thy commands, we have 
entangled ourselves in a snare from which there is no 
escape? Lo., on either side of us are impassable 
chains of mountains ; in our front, the waters of the 
ocean ; and in our rear, at a distance of scarcely an 
hour's march, the hosts of Egypt. Whither are we 
to fly, that we may escape their hands ? Are we to 
become as birds, that we may flee up the inaccessible 
precipices of the mountains ? or as fishes, that we may 
traverse the depths of the sea? And, lo, yonder!" 
he suddenly added, pointing with his staff to a low 
line of hills in the distance. " Yonder they come, 
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even now ; and our sole hope lies in immediate sub- 
mission, and entreaty for pardon." 

As he spoke, the eyes of the vast assembly were 
turned in the direction he indicated, and beheld a 
sight which was, indeed, sufficient to terrify the 
stoutest heart. On the top of the hill, which might 
have been, perhaps, a mile distant from the entrance 
of the valley, were seen advancing, in measured order, 
vast masses of infantry ; the evening sun flashing back 
from their spear-heads and breast-plates through the 
clouds of dust which partially obscured them. To 
them succeeded squadrons of horse, the tall helmets 
of the riders clearly visible above the throng; and 
occasionally, when the wind dispersed for a moment 
the dense atmosphere by which they were shrouded, 
the war-chariots — the most dreaded implements of 
ancient warfare — might be distinguished, as they 
rolled onward in a long and orderly array. The very 
earth shook under the approach of the enormous host, 
and a muffled sound of horses' feet, intermingled with 
the bray of trumpets and the roll of drums, came 
indistinctly on the ear. A cry of terror broke from 
unnumbered voices at the sight. Some called aloud 
to the Lord G-od to help them in this sore strait ; 
others vented their^ terror in the bitterest reproaches 
against the leaders whom they had obeyed so im- 
plicitly, and who (as they believed) had betrayed 
them, or, at least, given them over to destruction; 
and others again cried out that instant submission 
should be made to Thothmes, and a promise to return 
without delay to his dominions. 

But the Hebrew chief Btood silent and unmoved in 
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the midst of the wild storm of confusion that raged 
about him. There was a calm smile upon his features, 
as he contemplated the ranks of the Egyptian, army ; 
and so powerfully did his demeanour impress the 
agitated multitude around him, that when he raised 
his hand on high, as commanding silence, a sudden 
lull ensued — like- that which, in the midst of the con- 
vulsion of the elements, precedes the bursting forth 
of a volcano^ 

" Pear not ! " he exclaimed, in a mighty voice, which 
seemed supernaiurally aided to reach the most distant 
limits of the terror-stricken crowd. "Fear not! 
Stand still, and see the salvation of the Lord, which 
He will show to yon this day. As for the Egyptians 
whom ye have seen this day, ye shall see them again 
no more for ever!" 

As he spoke, the dark upright column, which had 
now begun to shed forth a pale lambent light, moved 
slowly from the edge of the sea, where it had hitherto 
stood, and passing through the centre of the encamp- 
ment, filled the entrance of the valley with a mass of 
vapour so dark, as completely to shut out the evening 
light which had hitherto pervaded the atmosphere. 
At the same moment, Moses descended from the 
eminence on which he had been standing, and ap- 
proaching the spot where the cloudy column had 
rested, raised his hand with a solemn gesture, and 
extended it over the deep. As he did so, a sudden 
wind sprung up from the east, and swept down with 
irresistible force directly on the spot to which he 
pointed — tossing the waters aside, as the simoon of 
the desert scatters the sand before it. Baised violently 
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in aheap on either side, and prevented from returning 
to their bed by the continued violence of the wind, 
the waves rolled downwards to the right and left, 
leaving the bed of the sea — in that place four or five 
fathoms deep— entirely dry. Then Moses, signalling 
to the leading files to follow, moved forward through 
the miraculous pathway thus created ; and they, under 
the spell of his overmastering influence, obeyed with- 
out hesitation or murmur. Silently, and in compact 
array, they entered that strange defile — passing dry- 
shod over the very bed of the ocean, which but an 
hour before would have submerged the tallest ship 
that ever sailed upon its waters. All night the pro- 
cession moved on in uninterrupted order ; the preter- 
natural darkness, caused by the column of cloud, 
intercepting pursuit in the rear, and the sea itself 
protecting them on either flank. When the morning 
at length dawned, the last files of the retiring host 
had already entered the passage, and were slowly 
passing between the masses of foaming water, which 
the wind still prevented from returning to their 
natural position ; while the cloudy pillar, moving once 
more from the station which it had occupied through- 
out the night, followed slowly in the rear. 

Meanwhile, Moses and his sister Miriam, together 
with Aaron and several of the Hebrew chiefs, had 
taken up their position on a lofty rock, which stood 
on the farther shore of the estuary, and had watched 
the endless array- that rolled along at their feet, on its 
way to the Wilderness of Shur. Scarce a word was 
spoken through the long watches of the night ; the 
feelings of all present being too deeply absorbed by 
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the wonderful deliverance which G-od had wrought 
for His people, to find expression in words. It was 
not until the rajs of the rising sun revealed the army 
of the Egyptians following in close pursuit — their 
van scarce a quarter of a mile distant from the Arabian 
shore — that Miriam again broke the silence. 

" My brother ! " she exclaimed, " seest thou that 
the oppressors Have ventured to follow our track, as 
though they bad resolved that they would not permit 
the people of the Lord to escape them even now P 
Can it be that in the face of this crowning display of 
His Almighty power, they will venture to assail us ?" 

" The Lord hath hardened their hearts," replied her 
brother. " Said I not that after this time ye should 
see the Egyptians no more for ever ? Stand firm, and 
behold the vengeance of the Lord. It is even now 
about to break forth." 

As be spoke, the sound of Thothmes' trumpets was 
beard, and the leading ranks of the Egyptians came 
rapidly on to the attack. The war-chariots led the 
way, followed closely by the cavalry, with the inter- 
minable array of foot soldiers bringing up the rear. 
They bad advanced so near, that the war-cries of the 
various leaders could be distinguished one from an- 
other ; and even the faces of the soldiers might be dis- 
cerned in the bright rays of the rising sun. The pillar 
of cloud, which had hung close on the rear of the re- 
tiring Israelites, had now reached the shore. At the 
same moment a storm of rain, mingled with thunder 
and lightning, broke forth with such violence that the 
earth trembled and shook under their feet; and forked 
flames, like arrows of fire, darting forth from the depths 
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of the mysterious column, flashed full in the faces of 
the Egyptian soldiers* Terrified at the sight, the horses 
plunged and dashed against each other in wild disorder; 
the wheels of the chariots were shivered by the colli- 
sion ; and in a few moments the path was heaped with 
a tangled mass of ruin, which rendered farther advance 
impossible. 

Then Moses for the second time raised his arm with 
the same gesture as before, and extended it over the 
sea. At the signal the wind, which had continued 
with undiminished violence throughout the entire 
night, suddenly sank into stillness. Eeleased from 
the unnatural constraint which had so long been im- 
posed upon them, the waters of the sea rushed back 
with a mighty sweep into the gulf whence they had 
been dislodged. In a moment the whole of the Egyp- 
tian host was swept away, as easily as the sun disperses 
the morning mists, when he arises in his strength. 
One wild shriek of despair arose as the waters closed 
upon their prey. Scattered over a wide expanse might 
be seen, for some few minutes, thousands of strong 
swimmers, struggling, notwithstanding the weight of 
their armour and the fury of the boiling waters, to 
reach the shore. But the cries grew fainter, and at 
length ceased altogether ; the surface of the sea set- 
tled down once more to its former level ; and the sole 
traces which remained of the embattled multitudes, 
which but a few minutes before were speeding onwards 
in all the pride of military pomp, were a few banners 
and weapons, and scattered corpses; which the de- 
stroying waters flung ashore, as though in the very 
wantonness of their victory. 
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"Alas! thy words were true, my brother!" ex- 
claimed Miriam, as, pale and trembling, she leaned 
against a pinnacle of the rock, from the summit of 
which she had witnessed the fearful judgment. "We 
shall see them again no more ! " 

" Never again," replied Moses, solemnly. " But we 
must not lament nor tremble. The Lord hath won 
this deliverance for us, and we must celebrate at once 
His mercy and His might. Take thou thy timbrel, 
Miriam, my sister, and lead forth the virgins of our 
people to the dance. Raise the song, ye sons of Israel, 
the ransomed and redeemed! Sing how the Lord hath 
this day fought for Israel,and hath given us the victory." 

So Miriam took her timbrel, and led forth the 
daughters of her nation to the dance, and the wild and 
solitary shore of Arabia witnessed the solemn re- 
joicing. And all the men of Israel raised with one 
united voice a chorus of thanksgiving and praise. The 
mighty volume of sound rolled far over the waters of 
the Eed Sea, and was echoed back by the mountains 
of the wilderness. And then the people went for- 
ward in security and peace ; for now, indeed, they 
knew that the words of Moses were true, as regarded 
their Egyptian oppressors, "that they should see 
them again no more for ever." 



Me. Matthews. I see you have placed the passage 
of the Eed Sea near Cape Addagi, and opposite Ain 
Moussa, about fifteen miles below Suez. Is not the 
width of the sea there too great for such a host to have 
passed it in one night P 
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Mb. Mason. It is somewhat more than eight miles. 
Well, of course the Israelites might have travelled that 
distance between the time of the arrival of the Egyptians 
on the previous afternoon, and the morning watch of 
the ensuing day (any time, that is, between two and 
six a.m.) ; provided always, they did not impede one 
another through being too closely crowded. But much 
would depend on the width of the miraculous passage 
opened through the sea. All we know of this is, that 
it must have been broad enough to admit within it 
the whole Egyptian army, amounting to 250,000 
men, besides the war-chariots. This proves it to have 
been at least a very considerable width. But no doubt 
it is almost impossible to determine with certainty 
the place of the transit. 

Mes. Mason. Is there no tradition preserved by 
the residents in the neighbourhood, pointing out the 
precise spot P 

Me. Mason. There are innumerable traditions. 
"The passage of the Bed Sea," says Dr. Stanley, 
"has been extended by the Arab traditions, down 
the whole Gulf of Suez, and even the Gulf of Akaba." 
Niebuhr observes, " that all the inhabitants of the 
coast claim the miracle for their own neighbourhood ; 
and whenever a traveller makes an enquiry on the sub- 
ject, he is told that the Israelites passed over the sea, 
just at the point where the question is asked." " Per- 
haps," writes Dr. Eatto, " the place which both Ara- 
bian and Egyptian traditions most strongly indicate, 
is the large bay called the Birket Earoun, that is to 
say, Pharaoh's Pool, on the twenty-ninth parallel of 
latitude. The waters of this bay are in continual 

K 2 
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commotion, which the natives think to be occasioned 
by the unquiet spirits of the drowned. But the pas- 
sage cannot reasonably be fixed there." 

Mb. Matthews. What is the precise ground, then, 
on which you fix the crossing as having occurred be- 
tween Cape Addagi and Cape Moussa, if I may ask? 

Mb. Masoit. I have placed it there, because that 
locality seems to coincide more exactly with the nar- 
rative of Exodus, than does any other. " At a distance 
of about fifteen miles below Suez," writes Dr. Kitto, 
" occurs Cape Addagi, projecting into the sea, and 
formed by the termination of a cluster of hills, about 
five miles in length, and which now interpose on the 
left hand, between the valley and the sea ; so that the 
road has mountains on either side for several miles." 
Now, the entrance to this defile is in all likelihood 
* Pi-hahiroth,' that word signifying the ' Mouth of 
the Pass.' At the end of this, and near Cape Addagi, 
probably stood Migdol (i.e., a fortress ; one of the 
border garrisons of Egypt), to the westward^ and to 
the east, the town of ' Baal-Zephon,' so called in all 
likelihood from an idol temple, built as a lighthouse 
at the entrance of the bay — * Baal-Zephon' signifying 
' The Lord of the Watch.' Here the vast hosts of 
the Hebrews would be completely shut in on every 
side. In front would be the sea ; to the right and 
left the mountain ranges ; in the rear the wilderness, 
i.e. 9 the open country, through which Pharaoh marched 
to attack them. This would exactly verify his words, 
" They are entangled in the land; the wilderness hath 
shut them in." 

Clement. Uncle, how do you know what was the 
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number of the Egyptian army ? The number of the 
chariots is mentioned in the fourteenth chapter of 
Exodus, but not of the horse or foot soldiers. 

Mb. Mason. The numbers which I have stated, are 
given by Josephus. His statement corresponds very 
nearly with that of Herodotus, who says that the whole 
military strength of Egypt in his time, amounted to 
410,000 men, exclusively of the auxiliaries. Diodorus 
makes the army of Sesostris to have consisted of 
600,000 men, besides cavalry and chariots. He, how- 
ever, probably includes the auxiliaries. Such being 
the military strength of the kingdom, such an army 
as Josephus mentions, is just about the number which 
the king would, on a sudden summons, be able to bring 
into the field. 

Geobge. Papa, how long had the children of Israel 
been in Egypt — since Jacob went and settled there, I 
mean? 

Mb. Masok. Eather more than two hundred years. 

Geobge. And in that time they had increased from 
seventy-five to two millions. Is not that a much 
more rapid increase, than what you told us, a few 
Sundays ago, was the average growth of a population ? 

Mb. Masoit. No doubt. Twenty-three per cent, in 
ten years is the average under ordinary circumstances. 
But the Bible narrative expressly tells us that the 
increase of the Israelites in Egypt was extraordinarily 
rapid. " They increased abundantly," says the Book 
of Exodus; or, as the Hebrew word literally means, 
they " swarmed " like fish. Their amazing multipli- 
cation alarmed the Egyptians with the notion, that 
they would ere long exceed in number th# populous 
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nation, in the midst of which they were dwelling. Bapid 
increase of population under peculiar circumstances, 
has been exhibited at other periods of history. That 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, in the first half of this 
century, is an instance in point. That it is possible 
for the Israelites to have grown in the two hundred 
and fourteen years from seventy-five to two millions, 
any one may satisfy himself, who chooses to take pen 
and paper, and sits down to do the sum. 

Clement. Uncle, I am not sure I understand how the 
miracle was wrought after all. Does it mean thatthe east 
wind blew the bed of the sea dry ? I think I have read 
somewhere of some winds, which have power enough 
to empty the channels of rivers, or shallow portions of 
the sea, in this manner, of all the water they contained. 

Me. Mason. Yes ; no doubt, there are instances 
recorded by well-known authorities to that effect; 
and the winds in the neighbourhood of the Bed Sea 
are said to be unusually powerful in their effect. But 
that is not precisely what is meant. The waters were 
simply kept back on either side by the force of the 
blast, which blew only at that one particular spot. It 
was just as if an actual wall had been miraculously 
raised in a moment on either side of the passage, and 
the water drained out between the walls ; and again, 
as if the walls had been afterwards instantaneously 
withdrawn. Of course the waters would immediately 
rush in, and fill the passage again. 

Mart. Papa, did you not tell us that a great storm 
broke out, just before the destruction of the Egyptians? 
That is not mentioned in the Book of Exodus, is it ? 

Mb. Mason. Not in so many words. It is only 
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there said that " the Lord looked unto the hosts of 
the Egyptians through the pillar of fire and of the 
cloud, and troubled the host of the Egyptians." But 
the seventy-seventh Psalm minutely describes the 
storm in question: "The clouds poured out wafcer; 
the air thundered; and Thine arrows wait abroad. 
The voice of Thy thunder was heard round about ; 
the lightning shone upon the ground ; the earth was 
moved and shook withal." Josephus also gives the 
same record. " Showers of rain also came down from 
the sky," he says, "and dreadful thunder and light- 
ning, with flashes of fire. Thunderbolts also were 
darted upon them." 

G-eobge. Papa, was Pharaoh drowned along with 
the Egyptians P I always thought that he was ; but 
we had an argument about it one day at school, and 
when we looked at the Book of Exodus, we couldn't 
clearly make out what became of him. 

Mb. Mason. I am inclined to think that he was 
not drowned. The Bible narrative does not mention 
his death. It only says that " the chariots, and the 
horsemen, and all the host of Pharaoh that came into 
the sea after them" were destroyed (Exodus xiv. 28). 
Again in the song of deliverance (Exodus xv. 4), the 
destruction of Pharaoh's "chosen captains" is tri- 
umphantly recorded, but not that of Pharaoh himself; 
which surely would have been a far greater subject 
of exultation, if it had occurred. Psalm cxxxvi. is 
sometimes appealed to in proof of Pharaoh's death ; 
but that only says that " he was overthrown," i. e., 
defeated, not slain. On the other hand,, the in- 
scriptions on the Egyptian monuments show that the 
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reign of Thothmes III. lasted beyond the date of the 
Exodus ; and the Egyptian tradition also declares that 
he escaped the fate which overwhelmed his armies. 

Mes. Mason. What a scene that must have been 
to witness ! I think the tale of their destruction is 
the most terribly striking which the world has ever 
heard. 

Ms. Mason. Yes ; but the same may be said of 
almost all the incidents of the early Bible history. 
They are so far beyond the power of man to invent, 
that they may be said, on this ground alone, to con- 
tain in themselves evidence that they must be real 
occurrences. The most successful works of fiction 
are but feeble copies of them. And now, boys, this 
will be the last of our Sunday stories and conversa- 
tions, for I mean to resume the evening service next 
Sunday. "Well, my dear, I think we are all agreed 
that your experiment has been so far successful ; and 
if we are all alive and well next winter, perhaps we 
may repeat it. 



FINIS. 



